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THE STORY OF GRISELDA FROM BOCCACCIO 


Photo : Anderson 


By Pesellino 


From the Morelli Collection, Accademia Carrara, Bergamo 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


By M. CHAMOT 


T may be premature at present to say that 

the Exhibition of Italian Art, which is to 

be held at Burlington House in January 

and February 1930, will surpass the 
previous exhibitions of Flemish and Dutch art 
in the value of works gathered together, or in 
excellence of arrangement, but it is safe to say 
that it will be of greater zsthétic moment, 
since the Italian schools admittedly occupy the 
first place in the history of painting. Not only 
did Italy continue to produce great art during 
a far longer period than Holland (where the 
rise and decline of painting took place during 
a single generation), or Flanders (where the two 
great periods of the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were separated by a decided falling 
off in the sixteenth), but within that range of 
time, from the thirteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which alone would produce many changes 
of style, the Italian schools show almost as 
much variety due to local characteristics as the 
remaining European schools put together. The 
exhibition will therefore contain material for 
everybody’s taste beginning with early Sienese 
and Tuscan paintings for those who can 
appreciate the severe symbolism of Byzantine 
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art, mellowed by the greater humanity of the 
Italian painters, and often showing a touch of 
sweetness owing to French Gothic influence. 
Early Sienese art is fairly well represented in 
the National Gallery, but we have no example 
of Simone Martini, who succeeded most fully 
in effecting the combination of Gothic grace 
with Tuscan monumentality, and the charac- 
teristic selection of his work ought therefore 
to arouse special interest in the exhibition. 
The pure late Gothic style found full expres- 
sion only in North Italy, and will be repre- 
sented, among other works, by Stefano da 
Verona’s “‘ Madonna of the Rose Garden.” 

In Umbria the work of Gentile da 
Fabriano reflects this linear style, but later on 
Umbrian mysticism expressed itself mainly in 
the creation of wide spatial backgrounds 
around the meditative, languorous figures, 
which afterwards served Raphael for his 
Madonnas and frescoes. 

Florence, from the very beginning, aimed 
at dramatic realism, and the full plastic ren- 
dering of form attained by Giotto was never 
entirely forgotten by Florentine artists, how- 
ever much they might at times deviate in the 
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direction of narrative, ornamental accessory, or 
even pure linear rhythm as did, for example, 
Botticelli. The inquiring, scientific minds of 
the early Renaissance masters will be illus- 
trated in the works of Masaccio, Uccello, 


Florentine art will naturally suffer most 
from the impossibility of transporting frescoes, 
as it was in wall decoration that her greatest 
triumphs were achieved. But though Giotto 
himself can hardly be represented, his in- 





PORTRAIT OF A HUMANIST 


Photo : Anderson 


By Antonello da Messina 


From Milan 


Domenico Veneziano, Andrea del Castagno 
and Pollaiuolo, and it will be interesting to 
compare their aims with the very different 
pursuits of the early Venetians, the Vivarini 
and the Bellini, who were stimulated to experi- 
ment in the use of oil-painting by the example 
of Antonello da Messina. 
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fluence will be illustrated in a number of his 
followers. The Florentine masters were as a 
rule at their best in fresco painting, partly 
because their ideal of monumental design 
could be most fully realized on a large surface, 
but also because in wall-painting their hands 
were less tied by tradition than in the execution 











The Itahan Exhibition at Burlington House 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN MAN Photo : Anderson 
By Basaiti 
From the Morelli Collection of the Accademia Carrara, Bergamo 
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of altarpieces. But even here there was scope 
for experiment and novelty in the predella, 
which was often of greater artistic interest 
than the altarpiece itself. Fra Angelico and 
Pesellino may be menticned as two artists who 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 





their secular’ counterpart, the cassone panels, 
in which we see the first renderings of classical 
subjects in Italian painting. Intensely in- 
teresting examples by Piero di Cosimo, Botti- 
celli, Sellaio and others will be exhibited. 


Photo : Anderson 


By Cosimo Tura 


From the Accademia Carrara, Bergamo 


excelled particularly in the painting of these 
small narrative scenes, and a number of their 
works will be on view at Burlington House. 
In some cases predella panels which once 
belonged together, and are now in widely 
separated collections, will be reunited probably 
for the first and last time. 

Closely allied to the predella panels are 
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These, together with some beautiful Madonna 
paintings of every period and an admirable 
representation of the greatest masters like 
Botticelli, Piero della Francesca, Signorelli, and 
Raphael, will help the Florentine and Umbrian 
schools to show no signs of inadequacy even 
without the presence of frescoes. 

The various North Italian schools will 














The Itahan Exhibition at Burlington House 


probably be even more fully represented than 
those of Central Italy, and here the absence of 
wall painting will be scarcely noticeable. The 
austere Paduans, headed by Mantegna, and 





THE 


The Venetian school will no doubt present 
the greatest splendour together with the 
greatest problems, centring, of course, above 
all, round Giorgione, whose “‘ Tempest ” from 


Photo : Anderson 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


By Stefano da Verona 
From the Colonna Collection, Rome 


including Cosimo Tura, Francesco Cossa, 
Gregorio Schiavone, will form a distinct 
group, marking the passionate study of form 
inspired by the antique, combined with a 
strange love of fantastic ornament. 


AAS 


the Palazzo Giovanelli will be the standard 
with which the other, more doubtful, works 
will for the first time be confronted face to 
face. 


A magnificent selection of the works of 
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Titian and Tintoretto will be followed by the 
later Venetians down to Canaletto and Guardi, 
who show that Italian art did not decline before 
pointing the way to the most modern develop- 
ments in atmospheric landscape painting. The 
splendid portraiture of the Venetian and other 
North Italian painters will be fully represented, 
and the baroque masters of Bologna, Rome, and 
Naples will for the first time have an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving the prestige they lost when 
the charm of the Italian Pre-Raphaelites was 
rediscovered. 


The English committee, under the chair- 
manship of Lady Chamberlain, and with 
Major A. A. Longden, D.S.O., as general 
secretary, includes many distinguished names, 
as, for example, Mr. W. G. Constable, Sir 
Joseph Duveen, and Sir Robert Witt, who will 
ensure that the best possible effort is made 
by this country to complete the magnificent 
contribution which Dottore Ettore Modigliani, 
the General Commissioner for Italy, has 
secured from the Italian Government. 

It is clear that with so much wealth assem- 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
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Photo: Anderson 


By A. Caracci 


From the Doria Collection, Rome 


Considering the far greater distance the 
pictures will have to travel, and the consequent 
risk of their transport, the generosity with 
which both the Italian Government and 
Italian private owners are contributing to the 
exhibition is extraordinary. Apart from the 
public galleries the contributions of Prince 
Doria Pamphili, Count Contini, Prince Colonna, 
Prince Borromeo, the Carrara Gallery, Bergamo, 
the Poldi Pezzoli Museum, Milan, and the 
municipal galleries of a number of smaller 
towns are particularly noteworthy. English 
private owners, headed by H.M. the King, 
who is sending his beautiful Duccio, are being 
equally generous, and important pictures will 
also come from America and the Continent. 
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bled for but a short period a general survey 
will be out of the question. The only way in 
which the exhibition can be really enjoyed is 
by a series of visits, concentrating each time 
on a few pictures, one school or group of 
painters, and becoming familiar with their 
special qualities. In this way the unbroken 
continuity of artistic output, ever varying in 
character, but seldom failing in quality, which 
Italy produced in the course of five centuries 
in one or other of her creative centres, will be 
fully realized by the masses of people who will 
throng to Burlington House from every quarter 
of the world to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity of artistic enjoyment which can never 
occur again. 























LANDSCAPE 





By H. B. Brabazon 


By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., London and New York 


H. B. BRABAZON 


By CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


HE first Brabazon I ever saw was at 

Christie’s. A group of them came 

up and several fetched individual 

prices as high as sixty guineas. 

In the Sargent sale in 1925 there were 

three—one as illusive as a Whistler, and 

this one brought over ninety guineas. And 

then I heard of the littlh museum at 

Sedlescombe which contained a number 

of his choicest works. I learned too that 

in the manor house in which he had lived 

there were numberless drawings packed away 

in portfolios. In the end, therefore, I met 
‘“ Brabazon ” en bloc, as it were. 

It was a sunny day—a day befitting such 

a pilgrimage—when we started out from 


Wittersham. Sedlescombe lies in Sussex, 
about an hour’s motor ride from Wittersham, 
and our journey took us over as pretty a patch 
of English countryside as may be imagined. 
We passed Rye on our left at the outset, and 
I thought of Drake and his booty from the 
Spanish galleon, and the Queen Anne house 
that Henry James had lived in. 

At Sedlescombe, Mrs. Brabazon Combe 
could not have been more gracious. She 
opened her voluble heart and her valuable 
portfolios, and completely captivated us with 
drawing after drawing. When we departed 
I felt as though I were not only leaving 
Sedlescombe, but a prismatic and en- 
chanted country that included sunny bits of 
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India, Italy, and the Riviera, Egypt, Africa 
and Spain. . 

Brabazon never painted in oil, never 
executed a commission—was a watercolourist 
only—as there have been etchers only. 
Brabazon was lyrical. It is as difficult and 
commendable to be lyrical as to be epical. 
One does not have to shout to be heard. 


had intensified in Sargent the urge to do water- 
colours. In the preface to the catalogue he 
wrote in part :— 

** Each sketch is a new delight of harmony 
and the harmonies are innumerable and 
unexpected, taken from Nature, or rather 
imposed by her. Immediate sensations flower 
again in Mr. Brabazon’s drawings with a 





HOUSES IN SICILY 


By H. B. Brabazon 


By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., London and New York 


The note of the lark carries, and from quite 
a distance. His little drawings, slight and 
vivid and spontaneous, form a kind of magical 
thread running through the Impressionist 
movement, He was as much an Impressionist 
as Monet himself. The difference was the 
difference in medium and magnitude. The 
vision was similar. 

In 1892, at the age of seventy, Brabazon 
held his first exhibition, and it was then that 
Sargent paid a debt of gratitude; for Brabazon 


swiftness that makes one for the time forget 
that there had been a medium.” 

Indeed, his drawings are inspired—the 
song from the bird, the blossom that flowers, 
they capture the moment. A _ particular 
moment in the sunny day captured and set on 
paper; as swiftly as the minute itself takes to 
pass, as deftly as the butterfly caught and 
pinned—there to radiate Beauty for ever. The 
moment caught as by magic and made to 
endure. A slight miracle. 
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H. B. Brabazon 


SOME NOTES ON THE ARTIST’S LIFE AND WORK 
By H. F. 


There clings about the sonorous, romantic 
name of Hercules Brabazon Brabazon an air 
of aristocratic dilletantism which his original 
family name Sharp and, above all, his work 
repudiates. Aristocrat though he was, and 
exceptionally favoured in a worldly sense, 
Brabazon—he took the name in 1847 under 
the will of his uncle, Sir William Brabazon—was 
neither a dilletante nor an amateur, except in 


**Once, when he was a guest at Jacques 
Blumenthal’s chalet above Montreux,” says 
Hind, “ he was called unwillingly into luncheon 
and made to lift his own cover-dish to find, on 
doing so, only a roseleaf and a butterfly wing.” 

But if Brabazon was abstemious, contenting 
himself with two meals a day, and if his water- 
colours possess the delicacy and lightness of 
roseleaves and butterfly wings, the eye and the 





THE DOGE’S PALACE, VENICE 


By H. B. Brabazon 


By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., London and New York 


the sense that he loved his art, delighted in it,and 
did not exploit it for monetary remuneration. 

Nearly every writer, as also his personal 
friends, were struck with the lightsome lyricism 
that radiated both from his work and his 
personality. The following anecdote, recounted 
in Lewis Hind’s biography of the artist,* is 
typical of that air of delicate trifling which 
tends to obscure rather than to emphasize his 
seriousness and importance as professional and 
professing artist. 


* Hercules Brabazon Brabazon (1821-1906)—His Art and 
Life. By C. Lewis Hind. George Allen & Co. 1912. 


hand which created them were seriously trained 
and strictly disciplined. 

A pupil of J. H. d’Egville and Alfred Fripp, 
he also spent three years as an art student in 
Rome. How seriously he disciplined himself 
may be gathered from the list of artists whose 
works he studied and interpreted; it is 
astonishing both in length and in significance, 
and covers, as Hind tells us, “ about one 
thousand interpretations, in which Turner 
easily heads the list with over four hundred. 
Velazquez approaches over a hundred. 

Such “ interpretations ” of his had no other 
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purpose than to train the eye and the hand, 
to make the former see and the latter execute 
the orders given by the mind with a minimum 
of effort and a maximum of accuracy. 

We may justly admire and enjoy the roseleaf, 
butterfly, and lark’s song lyricism in his work, 
and the kinship to music in his manner of 
treating colour is perhaps not unconnected 
with the fact that he was an ardent—and 
performing—musician ; but the truth remains 


must vary considerably, but it is only the true 
and great artist whose impressions are beautiful 
and who is able, by constant and persevering 
study, to communicate to the spectator that 
feeling of delight in the beauty he has himself 
so strongly felt.” 

He even claimed Raphael as an Impres- 
sionist, but that would only seem possible 
by a gymnastic contortion of the meaning. 

Note, however, his insistence on ‘‘ constant 





VENICE 


By H. B. Brabazon 


By permission of The Fine Art Society, Ltd 


that his watercolours are precise, one may 
even assert scientifically accurate, renderings 
of atmospheric colour relations. 

It is to be remembered that Brabazon lived 
throughout the period of Impressionism from 
its first stirring almost—though Constable 
died when he was still in his infancy—to its 
decline. Consequently, he was concerned with 
this aspect of painting, this method of extracting 
significance from nature. It is only one aspect, 
but it is important. 

“* Paint your impressions’ was one of 
Turner’s favourite sayings,” he once wrote.* 
** No doubt the impressions of each individual 


* Hind’s Brabazon. 
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and persevering study,” in other words on the 
training of mind and hand. It is the evidence 
of this training which evoked and continues to 
evoke the enthusiasm of everyone who possesses 
the necessary sensibility. Only an eye accus- 
tomed to observe and to memorize the fleeting 
effects of light and a mind capable of discerning 
the difference between the recording of light 
effects and the representation of objects can see 
all there is in a Brabazon watercolour, and even 
in the slightest “ note ” from his hand there is 
often more than in an elaborate “‘ inventory ” 
of another’s. 

Brabazon travelled a great deal, and he was 
amongst the first, if not perhaps the first, to 








H. B. Brabazon 





VENICE By H. B. Brabazon 


By permission of the Fine Art Society, Ltd. 


re-discover the beauty of Velazquez, 
of whose portraits he wrote: “I 
was never tired of standing before 
these beings painted, to be sure, on 
perishable canvases, but yet breathing, 
moving, living, speaking !” 

It is this truth to nature, the sub- 
limation of its breath, its movement, 
its life, that Brabazon pursued even in 
his own landscapes. In this pursuit 
he passes through several phases of 
definition as regards form, from 
comparatively explicit statement to 
mere suggestion, and it is in this 
latter direction that he gains absolute 
mastery. How Brabazon can man- 
age to put a world of light into a 
mere blob of liquid colour amounts, 
as Mr. Carstairs has here said, to a 
miracle. It is obviously due to the 


GREAT ALP, VAL ROSEGG 
By permission of Messrs, Knoedler & Co., London and New York 


fact that he had such absolute control over his 
brush as the Japanese masters possessed. He 
could regulate the flow with an astounding 
nicety, thanks to a manual dexterity, whilst the 
accuracy of his eye enabled him to express the 
brilliance of light by a scrupulously correct 
statement of colour and tone values. Thus 
one can understand Ruskin’s: ‘‘ Brabazon is 
the only person since Turner at whose feet I 
can sit—worship and learn about colour.” 
One can understand Sargent’s praise of the 
master, and Wilson Steer’s and Francis 
James’s enthusiasm to which he owed his 
election as a member of the New English Art 
Club in 1891, and J. J. Shannon’s and D. S. 
MacColl’s eagerness to arrange with Mr. Croal 
Thomson his first exhibition in 1892. It took 
place at the Goupil Gallery, and on its eve the 
‘* unprofessional ” artist wired a terrified ‘‘Stop 
it ” which he was only with difficulty persuaded 
to withdraw. 

In the “‘ museum ” at Oaklands, Brabazon’s 
country seat, Lewis Hind found over three 
thousand sheets of paper bearing in one form 
or another the impression of his hand in water- 
colour, pastel or pencil, ‘‘ but many of them are 
quite slight, mere suggestions.” A “ mere 
suggestion ” by a Brabazon may in itself be 
a “finished work of art” on Whistler’s 
principle that the work of a master is finished 
from its beginning. Nevertheless, it would 





By H. B. Brabazon 
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be foolish to maintain that all of Brabazon’s 
watercolours are masterpieces; it will very 
much, no doubt, depend at what period of his 
life they were done, but the quantity alone 
serves to demonstrate the seriousness with 
which he pursued his avocation. 

The illustrations we are able to give in this 


“Venice” (page 326) we can, however, discover 
the skill with which he solves the difficult pro- 
blem of rendering positive colour in moonlight. 
The “‘ View of the Piazza ” is based on a Guardi, 
whilst the “ Great Alp, Val Rosegg ” is what 
Ruskin would call a “‘lesson”’ in colour and tone. 

There is one curious biographical detail 





THE CORONATION OF 


THE VIRGIN 


after Velazquez) 


By H. B. Brabazon 
By permission of Messrs. Knoedler & Co., London and New York 


number are good examples of the different 
aspects of his art. The “ Coronation of the 
Virgin,”’ from Velazquez’s painting in the 
Prado, shows just how accurately he rendered 
the “spirit” of the painting, handling its 
silvery ‘‘ matter” both with freedom and 
respect. In the “ Karnak” the “ facts” of 
brilliant sunlight are rendered with an aston- 
ishing truth which the reproduction is not 
quite able to preserve; in the reproduction of 
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about this lyrical painter, this master of subtle 
suggestion who captures that most elusive of 
all charms of nature, that is: the mood of its 
moments; he took his degree at Cambridge 
with honours in the Mathematical Tripos. 

Brabazon, who was a bachelor, died, much 
beloved and mourned by his relations and his 
friends, peacefully in his eighty-sixth year. 
His memory will live so long as good painting 
is appreciated. 
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BOHUMIL 


KAFKA: A CZECH SCULPTOR 


By KINETON PARKES 





ORPHEUS (Bronze Garden Figure) 


HEREVER you drive into the out- 
skirts of the City of Prague, the 
venerable capital of the young 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, you 
find new and beautiful buildings. None is more 
beautiful than the new houses in which the 
painters and sculptors and print-makers of the 
nation are now installing themselves. By the 





By Bohumil Kafka 


winding roads which, having crossed to the 
left bank of the Vitava, you ascend the famous 
Hradéany, the hill of the castle, or castles, 
surmounted by St. Vitus Cathedral, just 
finished after a thousand years a-building, you 
see more or less sheltered dwellings. The 
trees have been there many years: the shrubs 
and the gardens are new. The style of the 
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AFTER THE BATH (Marble) By Bohumil Kafka 


buildings is new, with the latest ideas in 
decoration rendering them distinctive. 

It was at the gates of one of these new 
places that my swift taxicab deposited me on 
my visit to Bohumil. Kafka’s studios and 
home: a place crowded with bronzes and 
marbles; with pictures and other works of art, 
the choice of a great artist. Kafka is a sturdy 
figure, not too tall, with very bright intelligent 
eyes, a swarthy face, and an intelligent tongue 
that speaks of beauty in admirably lucid 
French. He told me that, like other Czech 
sculptors, he would like his work to be known 
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in England, for there are sculptors there whose 
work he admires. I told him there are good 
sculptors, but they do not receive the 
consideration that is affordéd artists in 
Czechoslovakia. 

It was not at this fine house of the artist, 
however, that I came to gather his ideas, but 
at.his great studios at the National Academy of 
Art, where he is now the Professor of Sculp- 
ture. These are provided by a far-seeing 
Government, which does all that is possible for 
art im general and artists in. particular—vast 
ateliets in which Kafka can and does set up 
colossal architectural-sculpturak models. Two 
of these I saw there—those for the Stefanik 
monument. They are the result of the 
national’ competition in which Kafka carried 
off, not only the first, but the second award as 
well. 7 

Bohumil Kafka is a master of modelling 
rather than a practitioner in carving. In this 
he is of the older school of Rodin, content to 
have his glyptic work pointed for him. All his 
work, whether destined for marble or stone or 
for bronze, is of the essence of plastic, like that 
of the majority of his confréres in Prague. The 
city is full of sculpture, carved and modelled ; 
but for the most part the carving is Gothic and 
the modelling Republican. Kafka represents 
a generation of artists which was subjected 
to the influence of a very powerful personality. 
He and two others were the offspring of that 
great Czech sculptor Myslbek, who was 





SITTING WOMAN (Marble) By Bohumil Kafka 














Bohumil Kafka: A Czech Sculptor 





AWAKENING (Marble) LE BAISER (Bronze) 
By Bohumil Kafka By Bohumil Kafka 
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responsible for breaking away from the fine 
classical school of which Bohuslav-Snirch was 
so great an ornament. Myslbek encouraged 
these three young men in the break-away, 
and it was Paris that recerved them and 
formed the taste and style of the school they 
represent. 

Bohumil Kafka was born in 1878 at Nova 
Paka, a small textile town in Bohemia at the 
foot of the KrkonoSe mountains, 140 kilo- 
metres from Prague. He was sent to the 
School of Carving at Hofice, where there are 
quarries from which a famous sculptural sand- 
stone is derived, and where there is a gallery 
of sculptural art. He proceeded to the School 
of Decorative Arts at Prague, and subsequently 
to the Academy, from 1899 to I901, under 
Myslbek. 

For three years he was a teacher at the 
Arts and Crafts School, showing at Prague 
exhibitions bronzes, some of which are now 
the property of the city. He then proceeded to 
Paris in 1904, and in 1905 he was exhibiting at 
the Société des Beaux Arts Salon, and in 1906 
at the Galerie Hébradt, among other pieces, 
studies of camels, bulls, elephants, and deer. 
The Paris period concluded in 1908, when the 
artist visited London for three months. 

Returning to Prague, Kafka was in I9II 
and subsequently exhibiting various plaquettes 





DR. A. SVEHLA (Bronze) By Bohumil Kafka 
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MADAME Z (Marble bust) By Bohumil Kafka 


and reliefs, some of them portraits, and 
executing an important tomb 26 metres in size, 
known as Madone Pastorale. He was com- 
missioned to make for the National Theatre 
marble busts of MoSna, the comedian; and 
Vrehlicky, the poet; and for the Czech Bank a 
large stone figure of Mercury. After the 
armistice he made more busts, and established 
himself as a portraitist with a bust of a lady, in 
Dalmatian marble, now in the Prague Modern 
Gallery. Feeling the need of expressing him- 
self emotionally, he produced the telling group 
in bronze of a young man and woman, nude, 
called “‘ The Kiss,” the plastic of which is 
allied to that of Jan Stursa, the other great 
Prague sculptor, now dead. 

In 1920 a fine representative exhibition of 
Czechoslovak sculpture was held in Paris, and 
it was there I made my first acquaintance with 
Kafka’s plastic—his name I had long known. 
There were various fine works which served 
to consolidate his position among the artists 
of the west of Europe. He was, perhaps, 
encouraged by his success in Paris, and the 
rigours of the war being somewhat mitigated, 
he was now to produce more ideal work while 




















still pursuing the making of bronze busts, one 
of which was placed in the Luxembourg: that 
of General Pellé. His “‘ Orpheus” is a 
striking dynamic, over-modelled garden figure 
in bronze larger than life, having finished 
which the artist visited Italy. Returning, he 
worked on the 4 metres bronze statue of 
Havlicek Borovsky for Némecky Brod in 
Bohemia. During these years Kafka was 
professor at the Art School, and in 1925 he 
was appointed Professor of Sculpture at the 
National Academy at Prague, in which position 
therefore he is the head of the official sculp- 
ture of Czechoslovakia—an envious post, for 
Czechoslovakian sculpture as a school holds its 
own with any other in Europe and America. 
Naturally Kafka therefore finds that much 
time is taken up with portraiture, for the 
Czechs are so keen on their own great men 
that some new bust or statue is always being 
produced by its artists. Kafka’s latest are of 
President Masaryk, in the National Savings 
Bank; Dr. Svehla, the Prime Minister, in the 
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Hall of Council; Dr. RaSin, the first Chan- 
cellor of the Republic, in the National Bank ; 
and Dr. Pantucek, the President of the Civil 
High Court. Kafka has been a very busy 
artist, and his output is large. Sometimes he 
has lacked the opportunity of pursuing form- 
research, and has had to content himself with 
that form which he established in his own 
mind at an earlier period. For twenty years 
he has had in hand an ideal work in marble, 
which is now finished. It is the very beautiful 
seated figure in the Modern Gallery known as 
** Awakening.” His marble “ Sitting Woman ” 
is an accomplished plastic work, and the 
kneeling female nude, “After the Bath,” 
is a fine example of the scholarly pursuit of 
surface form by plane and mass. At the 
moment Bohumil Kafka is busily engaged in 
producing the great General Stefanik memo- 
rial for Bratislava, and the monument to the 
famous Czech painter, Manes, for which he 
was also awarded the first prize by the 
Administration. 


MASTERS AT BARCELONA 


I—D. FERNANDO ALVAREZ DE SOTOMAYOR 
By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE 


T the end of that rather cryptic 
document, the official catalogue of 
the Barcelona Exhibition, there is a 
useful plan of the great palace in 
which a nation’s art treasures are stored. For 
the most part the galleries are simply num- 
bered; but there are four which, instead of 
numbers, bear four names honourably known 
in the annals of modern art — ZULUAGA, 
BENEDITO, SOTOMAYOR, ANGLADA. It is with 
the art of these four masters, rather than with 
that exhibited in the Palace of Modern Art, 
that the following articles are concerned. 
The National Palace of the Barcelona 
Exhibition stands high over tier on tier of 
terraces between which cascades of water flow 
down; it is approached by flight after flight of 
stone stairs. There is nothing new or transi- 
tory about the great grey stone building, which 
seems a fitting shrine for the wonderful collec- 
tion of art treasures within its walls. With 
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these we have no concern, beyond noting that 
something of the soul of a nation is expressed 
in the exhibits, something of the history of a 
people that, out of so many different strands, 
has woven so strong a national character. The 
public and private collections in Spain, the 
churches, monasteries, civic authorities, have, 
one and all, contributed something to add to 
this unique collection, and the amount of works 
of art shown is quite unparalleled in previous 
exhibitions. The Spaniards themselves are 
surprised at the richness of the treasures hidden 
away in their country. 

Among the exhibits on the first floor of the 
palace are several portraits by Goya, or attri- 
buted to that remarkable painter, which remind 
us that Spanish painting disappeared after his 
death. The painters of that day found it easier 
to imitate the classic inanities of the school of 
David rather than to follow in the wake of 
genius, and Spain produced no noteworthy 
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BETANCEIRA By Fernando Alvarez de Sotomayor 


painter till Mariano Fortuny made his name 
as the most brilliant exponent of the romantic 
historical school. After Fortuny, painting sank 
to anecdotage, from which it was only rescued 
in the beginning of this century by two men of 
talent—the late Jcaquin Sorolla y Bastida and 
the great painter to whose work one of these 
galleries is dedicated, Ignacio Zuluaga. Sorolla, 
the Valencian, studied realism, nature, open air; 
Zuluaga, the Basque, brought a new spirit and 
a strong technique into his transcendental vision 
of the art of his country. Later, Anglada and 
Mir opened up new horizons and the present- 
day school of painting was born. 

D. Fernando Alvarez de Sotomayor, the 
present Director of the Museum of the Prado, 
was born in Galicia in 1875; in 1899 he obtained 
the Prix de Rome, together with two young 
men who were each to acquire fame—Eduardo 
Chicharro and Manuel Benedito. In 1904 and 
1906 the works of these three talented artists 
attracted much attention both because of their 
intrinsic merit and also because of the fact 
that they had all three been pensioned by the 
government for the three years’ stay in Rome at 
the same time. 

Sefior de Sotomayor, although born in 
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Galicia, was educated in the Escorial and 
Toledo; he spent three years in Rome and six 
years in Chili, where he was appointed teacher 
of colour and composition in the School of 
Fine Art in Santiago, afterwards filling the 
post of director. When he was able to return 
to his native land he had seen much of the 
world, and had a more cosmopolitan view of 
life than had some of his contemporaries; but 
he still cherished a love for his native province, 
and found there the most characteristic sub- 
jects for his pictures. In the long gallery 
dedicated to his work in the Barcelona Ex- 
hibition, this dual aspect of his artistic inspira- 
tion is very evident, for we have many examples 
of his peasant studies and some most striking 
portraits, foremost among them being a recent 
one of H.M. Queen Victoria, which occupies 
the place of honour at the end of the room. 
Sefior de Sotomayor is, before all things, 





PORTRAIT OF SENORA DE MARTINEZ RIVAS 
By Fernando Alvarez de Sotomayor 
































Modern Masters at Barcelona 


a painter; he is not occupied with the literary 
tendency of the ultra-modern school. His 
work, although modern in treatment, is based 
on the old tradition and will live when many of 
the eccentricities of today are forgotten. A 
glance at the illustrations will show those who 
are not conversant with his paintings, so seldom 
exhibited, that firm drawing, a true rhythm in 
the lines of the composition and a gift of 
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make it memorable as a portrait. In the other 
examples of his work that the painter has 
kindly given for this article, we are back in 
Galicia, in that verdant and picturesque north- 
western corner of Spain that lies over Portugal 
and marches with Asturias. 

Spain, like other countries, is becoming 
modernized, and costume is fast dying out in 
some parts of the Peninsula; but in the remote 
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AT THE FAIR 


psychology form part of the equipment of this 
artist, though his sense of colour and tone 
values can never be adequately shown in black 
and white. This is especially true of the 
charming picture of a “ Girl with a Kitten,” 
which reminds one of the compositions and the 
delineation of child life of Reynolds and of 
the only example of his portraiture that we have 
—that of the Sefiora de Martinez Rivas. The 
dress is black, the landscape is dark, the sky 
overcast, the fair skin of the model takes the 
high light, and yet it is rather the simplicity 
of the pose and the character of the face that 


By Fernando Alvarez de Sotomayor 


regions the old costumes and customs still 
obtain, and the old traditions and legends are 
cherished. Galicia is populated chiefly by 
small farmers and seafaring people who are 
descended from the Celts who settled there in 
the fifth century ; in their physique and in their 
traditions they are in line with the Celts all 
over the world. Practical, in a way, yet 
dreamers and seers of visions, they have strange 
beliefs that can be traced back to the Druids; 
in the faces drawn by de Sotomayor we can 
see the fatalistic type with which we are 
familiar nearer home. The painter does not 
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GIRL WITH A KITTEN 


make the mistake of painting his peasants as 
gross beings; he often gives them a certain 
innate nobility of type as in the “ Galician 
Peasant Girl,” whose classic features and pose 
make a contrast to her rough costume, and the 
tray that she carries on her head with the air 
of an uncrowned empress. In “Betanceira” we 
have a study of a peasant woman with a plain 
face, high cheekbones, and sad eyes; she is 
standing by an archway through which a vista 
of her native town is seen—Betanzos, an old 
town perched up high over its river, notable 
for Moorish remains. And, lastly, we have 
an acknowledged masterpiece, “A la feria,” so 
strong and so poignant that it makes a deep 
impression on the mind. The Celtic type 
again, with a long face, long upper lip, dark 
eyes, and that strange other-world fatalistic 
expression peculiar to the race. In his peasant’s 
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cap and coat, with the traditional 
umbrella under his arm—an umbrella 
that helps the composition that is 
carried out still further by the group 
of figures on the road—we have a 
type that can be set beside the bull- 
fighters of Zuluaga as specimens of 
the art of Spain. 

The regional spirit, which is so 
strongly developed in Spain, has often 
something to do with the character 
of the work of writer and artist. The 
bleak upland plateau of the Castilles, 
the barren plains crossed by rocky 
chains of mountains, have influenced 
many an artist; the country and the 
people of that region are well known 
to travellers, and they have been so 
often described that they are some- 
times considered as being typical of 
all Spain. Equally typical of the 
Peninsula, though less well known, 
is this fertile Galicia, which has a 
softer climate and a more smiling 
landscape than those of central Spain. 
It is a land famous for its poets 
and mystics, and something of the 
romance and poetry of his birthplace 
comes out in the paintings of 
Sotomayor. A detailed study of the 
works shown in Barcelona, or a 
retrospective glance at any of his 
past work, will strengthen this 
conviction. He paints serenely, fol- 
lowing his own instinct, caring little 
for fame, usually averse to exhibiting either 
his peasant studies or his portraits. 

The portrait of H.M. Queen Victoria, 
which is to be seen in the Barcelona Exhibition, 
is a picture of circumstance; while doing full 
justice to the beauty of his sister, he has made 
it the portrait of a queen, with her diadem on 
her fair hair and sweeping robes trailing at 
her feet. The “ Portrait of Sefiora de Martinez 
Rivas ” is an example of rare simplicity ; rather 
a character study than a posed portrait. 

The peasant studies are not always painted 
in Galicia, though so many of them are con- 
cerned with Galician types; we have the 
*“* Segovianos,”’ painted in 1916, and the de- 
lightful old couple, “ Viejos Vascos,” of the 
same year. There is a world of character in 
the heads of these old Basque peasants, walking 
along, side by side, as they must have travelled 
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through life. The “ Galician Festival,” now on 
view at Barcelona, is a picture representing 
peasants seated round a table covered with good 
things; they are sitting there, under the trees, 
just as they must have sat at one of their 
open-air feasts. Nothing is forced, nothing 
exaggerated. In the “ Aldeana de Guernica” 


artist on his return from Rome, he seems to 
have painted very few pictures of that genre 
since, with the exception of the ‘‘ Leda,” ir, 
which a certain amount of classic feeling is 
displayed, but in which we do not feel him at 
his most inspired. It is unfortunate that there 
was no catalogue at the exhibition, and so it is 





GALICIAN PEASANT GIRL 


we have another study of a Basque model with 
one of those characteristic backgrounds, sug- 
gesting the steps up to the cathedral of that 
picturesquely situated town. 

Among his sitters Sefior de Sotomayor has 
numbered people of many nationalities; the 
gallery of his portraits would cover a very large 
wall-space if they could be collected together. 
In all his work the same serene mastery of his 
art is conspicuous. Although he gained his 
first success with classical subjects, as a young 
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difficult to give a more detailed account of the 
pictures exhibited there. 

After leaving the section of the exhibition 
given up to the works of the four painters 
chosen to represent modern Spanish art, we 
pass through gallery after gallery devoted to 
ancient art. Wherever we wander we exper- 
ience no jar in passing from the modern 
master’s work to that of the older school 
of artists. The technique is different, but 
the tradition is the same. 
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NOW propose to deal with the well-known 
green-leaf pieces which belong to the 
later period of the Longton Hall factory, 
when the output must have been very 
considerable. They all show the green, or 
greenish white paste, sometimes highly trans- 


LONGTON HALL: 
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By MRS. DONALD A. MacALISTER 


WARES OF 


PART II 


WILLIAM LITTLER 


Fig. XVI, are somewhat out of the ordinary, 
the sauceboat having a large rose and an insect 
with wings of the same shade of pink as the 
rose painted inside it. 

Fig. XVII is a large jar and cover with 
green twig handle and pale-coloured leaves. 


lucent, which generally contains moons. Mr. Possibly the mark on its base, an impressed 


Hurst’s collection con- 
tains many examples of 
these wares, some of 
them bearing the im- 
pressed circular mark 
which is peculiar to them. 
A small pumpkin sugar 
bowl, Fig. XIV, with a 
snail crawling over its 
lid, has two tiny winged 
insects painted inside it, 
and a very uncommon 
mark, the double L, 
deeply incised under its 
base. A quaint teapot 
and sugar box in the 
forms of small melons 
are similar to those illus- 
trated in Bemrose (plate 
iii). A sauceboat, Fig. 
XV, and a vine-leaf dish, 





FIG. XIV. 





MARKED GREEN PUMPKIN SUGAR 
BOWL 
Heist 4°11 inches 


circle intersected by a 
stroke, has led to its 
being sold as Bow! The 
most imposing of the 
embracing leaf pieces 
is an enormous white 
camomile teapot, formed 
of vine leaves with 
bunches of grapes on 
the lid and handle. The 
same model in natural 
colours is in the Joicey 
Gift, London Museum, 
and another decorated 
entirely in sponged blue 
was sold at Christie’s a 
few years ago. A mugcr 
coffee can, with twig 
handle and leaf attach- 
ments, is painted with the 


famille rose design of rock, 





FIG. XV. GREEN-LEAF SAUCEBOAT FIG. XVI. VINE-LEAF DESSERT DISH 
Length 8°46 inches 
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Length 7°67 inches 
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FIG. XVII. LARGE MARKED JAR AND COVER 


fence, and peony in aubergine, green, and 
periwinkle blue—surely the work of an artist 
from Bow? 





FIG. XIX. DESSERT DISH, Quail Pattern 
Length 8°35 inches ; width 8°50 inches 








FIG. XVIII. TEAPOT with Tulip Leaves 
Height 4°93 inches 


Fig. XVIII is a most delightful little teapot 
which might pass for Chelsea. The glaze is 
brilliant, and the green handle and spout con- 
trast admirably with the pale yellow tulip 
leaves streaked with crimson and mauve. 
Some small tulip cups which I have seen in 
another collection would form part of the 
same set. 

Fig. XIX shows one of the rare instances 
when Littler adopted the Japanese Kaki-emon 
quail design. The dish seems to be an early 
example from the same mould as one with 
flower sprays on it which I have illustrated 
previously, as the colouring is poor, the blues 
having disappeared through faulty firing. 





FIG. XX. SAUCEBOAT, embracing leaves, decorated 
coloured enamels 


Length 6°35 inches 
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FIG. XXI. DESSERT DISH with “ Castle” decoration 


A small sauceboat, Fig. XX, formed of 
tinted lettuce leaves, has a view inside with 
castle, trees, and pyramid, of which many 
variants appear on Longton Hall porcelain. 
The colour-palette of the “castle” artist is 
distinctive, consisting of vandyke brown, 
emerald green, gamboge, and a pale greyish 
blue. The dessert dish, Fig. XXI, may be 
compared with Fig. V, APOLLO, January 1927, 
and with another painted with flowers in a 





FIG. XXII. SMALL BOWL decorated by “‘ Castle ” 
painter 


c 


scrolled panel which have “‘ gone wrong” in 
the firing, illustrated by Mr. Honey in OLD 
FURNITURE, February 1928. A _ curious 
brown-rimmed deep bowl, Fig. XXII, when 
looked down into appears to be of the same 
shape as the five-segmented dish. 

Mr. Hurst possesses no fewer than five 
examples, all different, of the type of the well- 
known “‘ Joicey jug,” London Museum, which 
I have previously illustrated. I have selected 
those in which the painting is the most 
uncommon, Figs. XXIII and XXIV, to 
reproduce here. Fig. XXIII seems to be the 
earliest as the potting is poor, and the painting, 





FIG. XXIII, JUG, Joicey type, early, blue and white 


Height 7°90 inches 
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FIG. XXIV. JUG, Joicey type, famille rose decoration 
Height 8°39 inches 
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in an inky blue, is very crude. Fig. XXIV has a 
green handle and two narrow red lines inside 
the top. The famille rose decoration is in 
strong colours—sealing-wax red, bright blue, 
aubergine, and a thick green. A most un- 
common form of the “ strawberry leaf” plate 
is Fig. XXV, in which the border is left white 
and the birds and butterflies in the centre are 
thinly painted in low tones. It will be noted 
that the butterflies are identical with those on 
the early sauceboat, Part I, Fig. III, but in this 
case the colouring is softer and more pleasing. 
For purposes of comparison I illustrate a 
Longton Hall mug from my own collection, 
Fig. XXVI, which is probably a later piece by 
the same painter, but no restraint is used here 
in the colouring, which is put on strongly and is 
exceedingly brilliant. Fig. XX VII has a peculiar 
border of dark green fern leaves with purplish 
enamels veins. In the centre is the type of flower 
group with one crimson and one purple rose, 
which I have previously described. It appears 
on so many plates, besides cups and saucers, 
etc., of the latest period of the Longton Hall 
produce that I cannot help wondering if it is 
the “‘ centeral group ” of the Salisbury adver- 
tisement of 1760. Possibly the “ columbines ” 
mentioned in connection with it may be the 
wild geraniums which alternate with the straw- 
berries in relief on so much of the ware 
decorated with these groups. 

A collection which contains many speci- 
mens from all the early English porcelain fac- 
tories is of the greatest help for purposes of 





FIG. XXV. PLATE, relief border, decorated coloured 








FIG. XXVI. MUG, with brilliantly-painted Birds FIG. XXVII. 


PLATE with coloured relief border and 
Height 4°87 inches “central group ” 
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comparison, and it is hoped that the subjects 
selected for these articles may lead to the 
identification of many hitherto unrecognized 
specimens of Longton Hall. 

Through the courtesy of the Ceramic 
Department of the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum I am enabled to 
add a photograph of an 
exceptionally interesting 
piece they have just 
acquired, the gift of Mr. 
E. F. Broderip. It is 
an early Longton Hall 
cup and saucer, crudely 
painted in blue. Beside 
it is a later saucer of 
the same shape belong- 
ing to Mr. Hurst. A 
close comparison with 
the previous illustrations 
will reveal the fact that 
the “castle” painter 
and the painter of the 
brightly-coloured birds 
is one and the same as 





the painter of this blue-and-white cup and 
saucer. The bunch of broad-leaved reeds 
on the saucer and the ladder-like fence on 
the lower view of the cup form part of the 
entourage of the birds, while the angular 
tree, the pyramid, 
and the houses are 
reproduced in endless 
variety on the “castle” 
pieces — though before 
these latter were 
painted the artist seems 
to have made some 
progress in the art of 
perspective! It is 
possible that the paint- 
ing may also be linked 
with that of the blue- 
and-white jug of Joicey 
type, Fig. X XIII,through 
the curious figure with 
curved back and tiny 
head, though the motive 
on the jug is evidently 
derived from a Chinese 


SAUCER, decorated coloured enamels design. 





EARLY BLUE-AND-WHITE CUP AND SAUCER, decorated by the “Castle” and Bird painter 


Cup, height 2 inches ; 


Saucer, width 5°50 inches 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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SOME CASTLES OF CASTILLE 


By M. K. HERBERT 


PART II 


CUELLAR 


From the South, show- 
ing the original entrance 
used in the sixteenth cen~- 
tury but now blocked up. 


ROM Segovia to Cuéllar is a long 
and jolting road of nearly forty miles 
through the heart of Old Castille, 
the names of whose villages recall 
battles and intrigues and memories of Lope 
and Calderon; but the effort is well rewarded, 
not only by the splendour of the castle and 
the wonderful view, but also by the interest 
of the old buildings and churches of the town. 
Cuéllar played an important part in the wars 
and intrigues of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; it was the scene of meetings, 
receptions, betrayals, holding of courts, and 
refuge for the kings of Castille. Probably it 
was one of the earliest palaces they possessed, 
as the chronicles when speaking of Cuéllar 
never mention the guard of nobles, whose 
duty it was to ride ahead of the king and to 
find him a suitable lodging for the night, 
setting up his special “‘ pendon posadero ” over 
the house or monastery chosen. The name 
of Cuéllar is associated particularly with one 
of the shortest marriages in history—that of 
Pedro the Cruel, who, after divorcing Blanche 
de Bourbon and promising to leave his ‘‘ buen 
amiga,” Maria de Padilla, married Juana de 
Castro, a native of this town. Leaving his 
bride the following day, he went to fight 
his brothers on the Portuguese frontier, an 
expedition from which he never returned. 





The castle of Cuéllar was afterwards left 
by Juan II to Isabella, but it was seized by 
Enrique IV and in 1474 was given to his 
favourite, Don Beltran de la Cueva, who at 
the same time was created Duke of Albu- 
querque as a substitution for the Mastership of 
Santiago, which he had been forced to resign 
owing to the opposition of the nobles. Don 
Beltran’s rise to fame had been rapid owing 
to the favour of the Queen (Juana of Portugal), 
whose conduct, even in that court of easy 
virtue, gave rise to much talk and scandal; and 
when after being married for seven years to 
Enrique, who was already called “‘ El Impo- 
tente,” she gave birth to a daughter, Juana, 
the little princess was soon known by all as 
“La Beltraneja.” Whether her father was 
Don Beltran or not is still a matter of debate, 
as the king, after pronouncing her illegitimate, 
revoked this opinion in his will, appointing 
his “‘ dearly loved daughter Juana” as his 
successor and heir. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that Don Beltran was one. of the 
latter’s chief opponents in the war which 
ensued with Isabella. 

Don Beltran rebuilt the castle of Cuéllar 
in the prevailing style of his day, in plan 
rectangular, defended with massive battle- 
mented walls and three circular angle towers, the 
fourth being square. Of the former building, 
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CUELLAR. Inner entrance on the north side with the royal 
arms over the door and those of Don Beltran and his wife below 


he retained the gateway with the Moorish 
high lintel (and the ravelin by which it was 
defended), as also the outer wall of the moat 
which defends the east and north sides, a 
continuation of the walls encircling the city. 

Much of this was altered in the sixteenth 
century by his grandson, who, by roofing the 
towers and transforming the battlements on 
the south side into an open loggia, vainly 
experimented with the 
more up-to-date Italian 
fashion. The main 
portion erected by Don 
Beltran can be seen in 
the massive towers and 
machicolations; but the 
towers, stifled and 
cramped under their 
roofs, and the graceful, 
airy loggia unite in 
giving the general effect 
of a feminine head- 
dress thrust upon the 
torso of a giant. From 
this period date also 
the remains of “esgra- 
fiado ”’ work, or stucco 
decorated with raised 
Moorish patterns pecu- 
liar to the province of 
Segovia. 

Though the gateway 
in the great rectangular 
southern tower is the 
older and more impos- 
ing and was restored 
in 1559, the present 
entrance is on the north 
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CUELLAR. The courtyard restored in the sixteenth century. 
The small colonnade on the right lights the stairs. 
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CUELLAR. The east side which housed the 
collections. 


side. There are two gateways, the one in the 
outer wall belonging to the original fortress and 
bearing neither date nor inscription, but that 
into the castle proper is surmounted with three 
shields : those of Enrique IV, of Don Beltran, 
and of his first wife, Dofia Mencia de Mendoza. 
The origin of that of Don Beltran, displaying 
the bars of Aragon with a dragon, is curious. 
A remote ancestor, Don Beltran de Claramonte, 
exiled from Castille, 
had fled to Aragon, 
which at that time was 
infested by a terrible 
dragon living in a 
mountain cave near 
Jaca. So alarming was 
the monster that the 
king issued a proclama- 
tion saying he would 
forgive whoever killed 
it, whereupon Clara- 
monte went forth and 
slew the beast, and as 
a reward was given the 
arms of Aragon for his 
shield, with the dragon 
below, and was hence- 
forth known as de la 
Cueva (of the Cave). 
The patio at Cuéllar 
was also converted by 
the third Duke of 
Albuquerque, from that 
in the Gothic style built 
by his grandfather, to 
its present condition. 
The south side facing 
theentrance has a gallery 
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‘ TUREGANO from the south. The vast extent of the partially demolished outer walls can be 
clearly seen and the superb position of the Castle dominating the village. 
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GANO from the north-west. The rough stonework of the Keep can be distinguished | 
from the wails and towers added by Bishop Davila in the fifteenth century. 
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ESCALONA,. From the river Alberche. 


of two stories, and pilasters ornamented with 
Plateresque reliefs between the windows of 
the uppermost story. Lampérez describes 
it as “‘of bad Renaissance style and still 
worse Corinthian.” However, the general 
effect is interesting, as it shows how even 
on that remote hill-top there was a 
struggle and striving after the perfection of 
Renaissance proportions. The columns are of 
granite, and the spandrels of the arches bear 
the various shields of the family; the upper 
gallery is continued round the west side, but 
has neither columns nor roof,, probably to 
admit more light to the staircase. An inscrip- 
tion round the base of the balustrade states : 
*“*. . mando hacer este corredor losado co- 
menzose afio 1558, acabose 1559, estando su 
sefioria ilustrisimo en Navarra...” (“... 
commanded this tiled corridor to be made in 
1558, finished in 1559, his illustrious lordship 
then being in Navarre ”’). 

The patio and most of the palace are still 
in fair repair and much as they were when the 
castle was still inhabited. The staircase is 
especially fine, with the spaciousness and 
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grace of an Italian palazzo, and is lit on each 
floor by a colonnade whose diminutive columns 
form a great contrast to those of the central 
gallery. Underground passages, dungeons, 
stables, kitchens, bedrooms, dining- and ball- 
rooms can all be seen and clearly identified. 
Most of the ceilings have painted wooden 
beams and Plateresque plasterwork, while 
some of the doors and walls bear vestiges of 
their grotesques and other sixteenth-century 
decorations. The ducal apartments open on 
to the great southern gallery overlooking, not 
only the gardens (whose walls and general plan 
can still be traced), but also the boundless 
plain of Olmedo, the battleground of Castille 
all through the Middle Ages. The vaulted 
guardrooms and dungeons of the ground floor 
date from the original building, as also does a 
small chapel in one of the towers with Gothic 
ribs and vaulting. In the eighteenth century 
still further alterations were made, and the 
whole of the east side was transformed into 
two immense galleries to house the famous 
armoury and picture gallery of the Albuquer- 
ques. The armoury was not only a collection 
of rare pieces and trophies, but it was also used 
to store the weapons of the ducal retainers. 
Some idea of its size may be obtained from a 
letter, written to the Duke by Philip IV in 
1637, in which the latter asks for “all the 
pistols, carbines, cuirasses, harnesses, and 
other arms for cavalry,” in order to fight 
the French, and in answer to which the duke 
sent more than five hundred pieces from his 
collection. The wealth and treasures con- 
tained in the castle can be judged from the 
inventory made at the death of the third duke 
in 1560, wherein are enumerated jewels, 
pictures, armour, tapestries, carriages, ward- 
robes, perfumes and cosmetics, while even 
the skates used by the duke and duchess find 
mention. The Countess d’Aulnoy, in the 
account of her Spanish voyage in 1679, was 
much impressed by the duke’s collections, and 
says: “‘ His gold and silver dinner sets were 
composed, among many other things, of one 
thousand four hundred plates, fifty dozen 
dishes, and seven hundred trays.” This 
wonderful collection of plate, jewels, armour, 
and works of art was sacked and dispersed 
during the Wars of Independence, and the 
castle left forsaken until recent years. It is 
an interesting example of the transformation 
of a building of purely military and defensive 
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origin into a seventeenth-century palace. 
Through all this mass of alterations and 
additions the gradual change of warfare and 
manners can be studied, culminating in the 
wealth and luxury of the eighteenth century, 
only to be left, in the twentieth, a pitiful 
illustration of vanished glory. 

Turégano can also be reached from Segovia, 
and is a curious combination of castle, church, 
and palace. Standing in a superb position, 
with the town huddled at its feet, its belfry, 
topped with storks’ nests, dominates the plain 
and is visible for miles. Built of stone, cold 
and harsh, it is very different from the exotic 
beauty of Coca, of which it is an exact 
contemporary. 

It is unique in being literally church and 
fortress combined in one; it’ is not, as at Albi 
or Luz, a fortified church, nor as at Loarre, 
a castle whose church is incorporated within 
fortifications, nor again as at Stes. Maries 
de la Mer, a church with battlemented walls. 
At Turégano castle and church are welded 
one into the other, making a complete whole. 
For some time it was uncertain whether the 
castle had been converted into the church, 
or the church surrounded by the castle ; but it 
is now thought that the original fortress given 
to the See of Segovia in 1116 possessed no 
church, and that one was built in the following 
century. This was covered with a flat roof 
which could be used by soldiers, while the 
belfry rose above the central tower on the 
south side. However, in the fifteenth century, 
Arias Davila, bishop and soldier, a notable 
figure during the reign of Enrique IV, finding 
the defences not strong enough to withstand 
the many onslaughts in which he was in- 
volved during that restless period, rebuilt the 
walls and towers, preserving intact the church 
within, as well as the keep (in which was 
embedded the triple apse) and the massive 
rectangular towers of the east end, which are 
all that remain of the former building. The old 
bell tower was enclosed in the new belfry, 
where it can still be seen, together with still 
later additions. The rude masonry of the 
east end and of the two outer lines of defence 
is very different in colour and texture to 
Davila’s smooth cut stone; he adapted his 
walls to fit the church inside as best he could, 
as is shown by the haphazard placing of the 
windows in the aisles and stairs. The living 
rooms remained in the older portion and have 


two windows looking into the apse. The 
stairway leading to them, with its sudden turns 
and screen barriers, is a rare example of 
internal defence. 

The remains of the outer line of walls with 
its rectangular and semicircular towers are 
still visible, though they stretched so far out 
and enclosed so much ground that much has 
been pulled down. The space between the 
inner walls and the castle proper was used 
till recently as a burial ground, and contains 
gravestones hidden amongst the grass and 
brambles. 

The south wall of the building 1s also the 
facade of the church, whose entrance, bearing 
the arms of the See of Segovia, is guarded 
by two great towers, polygonal below and 
circular above, where they are connected by a 
flying arch and gallery. The church, where 
Mass is still celebrated on Sundays, occupies 
the whole of the ground floor and is dark and 





ESCALONA. Mudéjar plasterwork over doorway with the 
shield of Don Alvaro de Luna in the centre. 
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bare and the home of innumerable pigeons and 
owls, which find their way in as easily as does 
the rain through the broken windows and 
holes in the roof; it has three apses, a nave, 
and two aisles, connected by pointed, un- 
moulded arches and pillars with Romanesque 
capitals, and is obviously older than the mass 
of masonry by which it is surrounded. The 
gallery in the west end with its heavy wooden 
railing was added in the sixteenth century. 

Though Turégano now awakes solely for its 
bull-fights and fairs, it was once in 1428 the 
scene of all the grandeur and wealth of Castille 
when it witnessed the reconciliation of Juan II, 
with his favourite, Alvaro de Luna. Deter- 
mined to return from his exile in a pageant of 
unprecedented splendour, Don Alvaro ordered 
all his knights and household to put on their 
richest garments, and (to quote his chronicle) 
“the best silversmiths, embroiderers, and 
tailors from the court of the king, and even 
from without the kingdom, were occupied for 
many days in making ornaments of gold and 
silver, chains, belts, clothes and ribbons, and 
other embroideries so rich that their like 
had never been seen.” 

Later, in 1474, Ferdinand, on his way to be 
crowned at Segovia, stopped at Turégano and 
once more the castle became the scene of royal 
banquets and magnificence. It also served as 
a prison for many important offenders, among 
whom was Antonio Perez, who spent the first 
two years of his long confinement there, till by 
pleading ill-health he was transferred to Madrid. 

The castles of New Castille are within 
reach of Madrid, and of these Manzanares and 
Escalona are among the most interesting. 

In very early Moorish and Hebrew docu- 
ments Escalona is written Ascalon and, having 
a large Jewish colony, is possibly so named 
after the Ascalon of Herod. It has always 
been strongly fortified, since standing on the 
precipitous banks of the river Alberche it 
guards the entrance to the chief pass between 
Old and New Castille, the great line of com- 
munication between north and south, and the 
route along which both the Mohammedan 
invaders marched to France and the Christian 
armies pressed forward to Andalusia. The 
Moors built their fortress at Escalona upon 
massive Roman foundations, but, captured in 
1083 by Alfonso VIII, it was restored in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
castle reached its zenith in 1435, when Juan II 
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gave it to his favourite, Don Alvaro de Luna, 
who, with the help of Germans and Spaniards, 
Moors and Christians, built himself a palace of 
greater luxury and beauty than any other in 
Castille. Typical of the period is the contrast 
between the massive outer walls of Roman 
origin and the sumptuous palace within, with 
its open patio and tilting ground. The enceinte 
now encloses a cornfield and a stately building, 
civil in character, with windows hooded with 
Gothic tracery. In addition there is a single 
Square, pinnacled tower, the only survivor of 
the four which originally stood at the angles. 
The small, round tower in the centre is of 
earlier date. The tympanum over the entrance 
bears in relief two little armed figures holding 
the shield of the owner. Nothing remains of 
the patio, some of whose columns are now 
removed to the Town Hall, nor of the wonder- 
ful “‘ sala rica’ where Don Alvaro entertained 
the king and his court, and of which his 
chronicler writes : ““ When they (the king and 
courtiers) entered the house, they found it very 
beautifully decorated with French tapestries 
and hangings of rich silk and gold, and fur- 
nished with everything necessary, and all the 
rooms were sweetly scented. . . . The tables 
with the dishes were at the further side of the 
hall, there were several covered with gold 
and silver plate, and there were gold cups set 
with precious stones, and great plates and 
dishes and ewers of gold and silver of fine 
workmanship and rare enamels. . . . Another 
day they had a tourney by night in the great 
hall. The King and Queen sat on raised seats, 
and the light of the torches was so great that 
it seemed to be day, and so that they should 
give better light and not get in the way, they 
were hung from the ceiling by such fine wires 
that they appeared to be held by air alone.” 
Doors and windows are now yawning gaps 
revealing wonderful views of the river below. 
The “ yeserias”’ or stucco work over them 
are the only traces of past splendour. The 
work is very delicate, flamboyant Gothic in 
detail, but Moorish in treatment and intricacy 
of ornament, while everywhere the setting 
crescent moon, the shield of Don Alvaro, 
forms the central feature of the decoration. 
Within the round tower of the facade is the 
apse of a tiny chapel with traces of polychrome 
decoration and, a rare feature in Spain, a vault 
with drooping pendant. The spandrels are 
decorated with the ten scallop shells of the 
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MANZANARES. 
and richly-decorated gallery and machicolations 


Master of the Order of Santiago, which was 
Don Alvaro’s greatest title, it being in fact 
the most effective in Spain, since it meant 
the service, in case of need, of several thousand 
armed knights. After Don Alvaro’s execution 
in Valladolid in 1455, when, as the executioner 
held up the severed head, the crowd gave “‘ so 
dolorous, so sad and so grievous a wailing, as 
though each man or woman had lost his own 
father or mother, or some one very dear,” his 
castle still flew his banner, until his wife was 
forced to surrender to the king’s forces. 
Enrique IV gave the castle to the Duke of 
Arcos. It was still in good repair until after 
the passage of Soult and his armies, when it 
was left to the sheep, goats, and storks as sole 
inhabitants. 

Manzanares el Real, twenty miles north- 
east of Madrid, lies at the foot of the Guada- 
rrama mountains, whose cliffs and precipices 
protect it from the north. In history it is 
linked with the name of Don Alvaro’s rival 
and implacable enemy, Don Ifigo Lopez de 
Mendoza, who after the death of the former 
became the most powerful noble in Castille. 
Soldier, writer and poet, he is better known 
as the Marqués de Santillana, which title he 
received from Juan II after his bravery at the 
battle of Olmedo in 1445. Incidentally, his 
was the first marquisate created in Spain. 

Don Ifigo’s family had been granted land 
at Manzanares after the battle of Aljubarrota 
(1385), when the Mendoza of the day, seeing 
the king’s horse fall beneath him, offered his 
own and was killed fighting on foot. At 
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From the south-west, showing the entrance 


Manzanares Don Ifigo built himself 
a fortress near an old church; 
rectangular in plan, it possessed 
inner and outer walls of defence with 
towers at the angles, and a keep, all 
crowned with a superb decoration of 
pseudo - machicolations. However, 
the castle was not sufficiently luxur- 
ious for his son, the first Duke of 
Infantado, so created by Enrique IV 
because of his championship of the 
Queen and La Beltraneja. Possibly 
to sustain his fame as “‘ el mas grande 
de nuestros grandes que sostien 
en nuestra Corona,” he enlarged 
it by enclosing the church within 
its walls, transforming it in 1473 
into a splendid palace with a Gothic 
patio. The second duke made it 
yet more sumptuous by converting the southern 
battlements into the most delicate and rich of 
all Spanish galleries. His architect, Juan Guas, 
built a somewhat similar gallery when he 


MANZANARES. The remains of the arched hall 

standing on the site of the former church whose brick 

arch and apse can be distinguished and account for the 
curved eastern wall peculiar to this castle. 
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erected for this same duke the famous palace of decoration was never so ubiquitous or so 
the Infantado at Guadalajara, to which his varied. 
family, with the growth of urban and court life, The castle, as it now stands, possesses 
moved early in the sixteenth century, leaving an outer wall with battlements and towers; 
their former home to fall into gradual decay. the entrance on the west side has a pointed 
It is due to the restorations now being under- arch, with the Moorish “ arraba” or high 
taken by the present duke that this, one of the __ lintel, surmounted by a flying arch connect- 
noblest specimens of military architecture not ing the flanking towers. Built of stone and 
only in Spain but in all Europe, is saved from = granite, the main walls are broken by the 
ruin. rectangular openings of windows, and under 
Dating from the close of the Gothic period the blind machicolations are fixed shields, 
and with evident signs of the dawn of the bearing the “‘ Ave Maria,”* and bars of the 
Renaissance, felt rather than seen, the castle is | Mendoza family. The pseudo-machicolations 
of great interest, not only from its importance are composed of a triple row of cusped niches, 
in the evolution of Spanish architecture, but so placed that the general effect is Moorish and 
also on account of its architect, Juan Guas. strongly reminiscent of stalactite honeycomb 
That a Fleming should introduce such Moorish vaulting. This decoration is interrupted 
** motifs ” into his work may seem surprising, by richly moulded brackets supporting 
but Guas is but yet another example of the projecting watch-towers. Above the battle- 
great influence exercised by Spain over foreign ments, the circular angle-towers and polygonal 
artists settled in the land, turning them even- “ Torre del Homenaje ” diminish in girth, but 
tually into the most Spanish of the Spaniards, ll are provided with similar and purely 
parallel cases being the Burgundian Felipe decorative machicolations of this curious semi- 
Vigarni, the Frenchman Juan de Juni, and the Oriental type. In addition they are further 
Cretan El Greco. enriched with embedded stone balls, which 
Juan Guas, born of a celebrated Flemish give to the whole that rich effect peculiar to 
family of sculptors and architects, first appears the “ estilo Isabel ” (Isabelline style), a blend- 
in Spain as a sculptor in Avila Cathedral; ing of flamboyant Gothic and Mudéjar, of 
later he worked in Toledo, building the Church __ which this is an early example. 
of San Juan de los Reyes, where his famous The entrance into the castle proper is not 
series of heraldic eagles, supporting shields, opposite the outer western gateway, but, as 
of Gothic style but of Moorish treatment, was usual for reasons of strategic defence, was 
show that he was beginning to feel a similar placed on the south side. Within, nothing 
dislike as the Moor for plain surfaces, and to remains of the patio, but an impression of its 
cover them whenever possible with ornamen-_ splendour can be gained from certain frag- 
tation in low relief. That this dislike was ments of columns and Gothic capitals which 
general can be inferred from the fact that, have been preserved. Around this patio 
although Guas was the first to use as decora- were arcades of two stories; in the lower the 
tion the rounded stones which appear on the arches were flat and four-centred, resting upon 
towers of Manzanares, numerous other kinds polygonal columns; in the upper they were 
of surface ornament were being attempted at ogee, cusped and crowned with Gothic finials. 
this period, as at the “ Casa de las Conchas ” The crown of Don Diego de Mendoza, 
in Salamanca, with its raised scallop shells; the first Duke of Infantado, with his arms and 
“Casa de los Picos” in Segovia, with its those of his two wives, Brianda de Luna and 
pointed stones; the fagade of the Seminary at Isabel Enriquez, occupied the tympanum over 
Baeza, the Infantado Palace at Guadalajara, the doorway. Above the arches of the patio 
and others. This raised and elaborate decor- ran a now incomplete description, stating 
ation of wall surface can be claimed to be of that ‘‘ Esta casa fizieron Juan Guas e M. 
Spanish-Mudéjar origin, not only by the date Aurri Guas.. .” 
of the completion of Manzanares, 1480-83, Since on the east side the wall of the 
but also by the variety R and spontaneity * The “‘ Ave Maria ” became part of the Mendoza arms by 
of treatment all over Spain. The earliest their descent (through the female line) from Garcilaso de la Vega, 
known Italian example is the Palazzo di Bevil- who, in the fourteenth century, had challenged and vanquished a 


‘ ; Moorish chief for dragging an “‘ Ave Maria” attached to his 
acqua in Bologna, 1481, and in Italy the _ horse’s tail. 
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courtyard is pierced with loopholes and 
possesses no doorway, it may be inferred that 
this was formerly an exterior wall, the large 
chamber beyond (whose entrance is on the 
south side) being a later addition. This cham- 
ber or hall stands on the site of the ancient 
church, the body of which was destroyed 
when the castle was enlarged; but the brick 





into a ducal palace. These arches are still 
standing, those in the centre being round- 
headed and those at the side pointed; they 
rest on octagonal pillars, and do not spring 
from the walls but are merely attached. The 
hall continued for long to serve as a chapel and 
burial ground, as testify the gravestones in the 
paved floor. The final alteration to the castle 
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MANZANARES. Detail of the gallery. 


Romanesque vault and arch, which formed the 
apse, still remain, and give to the eastern 
outside wall its peculiar shape, unique among 
Spanish castles. The nave of the former 
church was substituted by this hall with a 
vaulted ceiling carried on nine arches, which 
also supported the apartments built for the 
increased number of retainers and household 
when the castle was enlarged and transformed 


was the substitution of the battlemented walk 
on the south side for a magnificent gallery, 
with a parapet and engaged columns of stone 
cut diamondwise, between which are round- 
headed arches with flamboyant tracery. The 
play of light and shade over the pointed stones 
and sculptured machicolations, and the bare 
wall below, is unsurpassed in the striking con- 
trast of delicacy and strength. The projecting 
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watch-towers have been used with advantage 
to form ‘‘ miradores,” or oriels, from which is 
obtained a distant view stretching away over 
the lake of the Presa and the foot-hills of the 
Guadarrama. 

Such are only a few of the castles surviving 
in this land of fortresses. Though regarded 
by many travellers as inaccessible, it should 
be stated in conclusion that many, if not 
actually near the railway, can be reached by 


autobus. The villages are often full of interest, 
having remained unchanged for centuries, and 
possess an unexpected wealth of wood and 
ironwork. The inns are clean and the people 
friendly and interested in strangers, while 
in their talk and customs the traveller will 
find much that will help him to a 
truer comprehension, not only of the history 
of the past, but also of the sombre Castillian 
soul. 


LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


LITTLE before the opening of the Salon 

d’Automne, which always takes place on a 

dark and rainy All Saints Day, we witnessed 

the inauguration of two new salons, that of the 
“ Vrais Indépendants” and that of the “ Surindépen- 
dants.”” Both are equally unnecessary. 

Unquestionably the proper place for the “ Vrais 
Indépendants ” and the “ Surindépendants ” is in the 
Salon des Indépendants, which was founded about 1885 
by the valiant Paul Signac, quite in the spirit of the 
** Salon des Refusés,” held by Manet and his friends in 
defiance of the then omnipotent officials of the Salon 
des Artistes Frangais. And today there are Indépen- 
dants who reproach Signac, still at the head of the group, 
for his omnipotence and his inclination towards an official 
attitude. 

Above all, there is great overcrowding at the “ Indé- 
pendants,” where a modest subscription confers rights 
which only genius ought to accord. It is necessary to 
effect the hanging in spite of this overcrowding, this 
invasion, and that cannot be done without offending some 
of those who cannot be placed, because the dictatorial 
policy is a policy of reduction. But this does not give 
either force or value to the groups which have issued from 
it abnormally, and have been constituted in a bastard 
fashion. 

The “Vrais Indépendants,” who are quite incapable 
of seeing the comic element in their title, belong rather 
to that family of artists who have been so prettily styled 
“* Sunday painters,” amateurs who end by taking them- 
selves seriously, and who sometimes obtain academic 
distinction through the municipal council of their quarter. 
Such is the Chivalry of the Poor ! 

They consist of small rentiers, small shopkeepers, 
employees of dusty administrative offices, office boys, 
gendarmes, who do not even know that in the Paradise of 
the Brave there triumphs in eternity that Captain Dubois 
Pillet, of the Garde Républicaine, who was a man of talent, 
a friend of the great Impressionists, and who, together 
with Signac, founded the “ Indépendants.” There are 
also teachers and officials of the post office and the 
railways. Ever since Rousseau great things have been 
expected of the Corps des Douaniers, the Custom 
House officials, but so far, it seems, in vain. 
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The Douanier Rousseau, that innocent genius who is 
now in the Louvre, had the spirit of the Vrais Indé- 
pendants. He only exhibited with Signac for lack of 
anything better. He was not satisfied when he got into 
the Automne, esteeming, with his loyal love of just 
competitions, only the salons with juries. His dream, 
like Cézanne’s, was to exhibit in the Salon de Bou- 
guereau, which was the Salon des Artistes Frangais, 
the only one which ought to exist, I have said it a 
hundred times, together with Signac’s “‘ Indépendants.” 

And so our “ Vrais Indépendants ” have separated 
from their older selves. It was due to the “ leaders,” 
as they would be called by the journalists who in times 
of strikes are anxious to frighten their readers, leaders 
who are furious at not being able to attain to the higher 
functions of the committee. One would need the pen of 
the late Courteline or that of a master of British humour 
to paint these good people. Oh, for a Mr. Pickwick at 
the Indépendants ! 

Other painters of the same stamp founded some time 
ago the Salon d’Hiver and the Salon de |’Ecole Frangaise. 
They are the same sort of anecdotal painters and equally 
incapable. But their pretensions are a little greater, and 
they approach a little more closely to professionalism 
(to use the horrible jargon of sportsmen). Those were 
good fellows who had been hit by official manners and 
were always unmercifully rejected by the jury at the 
Artistes Francais. This did not precipitate them into 
independent anarchy. They founded a salon with a jury, 
and the most malignant of them became members of the 
jury, in order to have the joy of judging and, at times, 
rejecting others ! 

When one sees what is happening to the street 
exhibitions one cannot be surprised at anything. It 
began at Montmartre. At Montmartre, where illustrious 
artists Own sumptuous houses, but where artistic and 
** Montmartre ” life, according to tradition, is represented 
only by a few doubtful figures wearing pointed hats and 
Spanish capes. These survivers of a forgotten age 
had the idea of selling their sketches in the open air. 
The result was a popular success. The open air 
exhibitions multiplied. The Parisian administration was 
solicited all over the place to grant a piece of pavement 
to the “ Sunday painters,” to the rejected of the 
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Salon d’Hiver, and even to daring dealers, 
who got starving artists to paint standardized 
landscapes by the gross. Well, and now in 
order to walk along that piece of pavement 
a Parisian has to pay a supplementary tax of 
fifty centimes. Abuse! Intolerable abuse, 
but not, perhaps, of the type which the 
syndicate of taxpayers could define. Besides, 
was it not the love of lucre which caused 
the comical members of the “ Foire aux 
Croutes ” to levy ten sous per inhabitant? 
I do not say it is all vanity. After all, there 
is nothing like the street to show one’s 
productions to the admiration of the crowd. 
But if a cord is held at each end of the street, 
and you have to pay to pass it, that makes a 
salon! Oh candour! And this is the point 
to which the triumph of modern painting 
has led what is said to be the wisest section 
of the most reasonable nation. 

As for the Surindépendants, that is 
another matter. One has to be more severe 
with them, because, after all, they have among 
them some real painters. 

“That is an error,” retorts a voice; “ one 
must always concede a great deal to real 
talent. Enough has been made of the good 
will of the ‘ Sunday painters,’ and it is high 
time the relentless policeman forced all these 
bad daub-sellers to move on. Forgive the 


Surindépendants for their stupid label, and 
tell us about the merits of Serge Férat, 


Léopold Survage, Lurcat . . .” 

“Excuse me, apart from my never being 
able to understand what superindependence 
consists in from the moment that the 
Indépendants are no longer considered real 
representatives of Independence, I have no 
need to discover Léopold Survage, nor Lurcat, 
whom I have praised hundreds of times. As 
for Serge Férat, he occupies, it is true, the 
place of a great man in the Surindépendants 
of 1929, and it is to the shame of the Salon 
d’Automne never to have accorded a place to 
this fine intellectual artist, the only real disciple 
of Picasso. Serge Férat was loved by 
Guillaume Apollinaire, whose ‘ Mamelles de 
Thirésias’ he illustrated so magnificently. 
But is not his success today due, above all, to 
Serge Férat’s courage in presenting his work straightaway 
on a more considerable scale; praiseworthy courage, since 
this good painter was always neglected by his colleagues, 
who allot the places? He might have imposed on the 
Indépendants what he offered to the Surindépendants, 
and old Signac would have wept for joy. Consequently 
the Surindépendants serve no purpose.” 

“They only serve to relieve the congestion of the 
Indépendants, and the Vrais Indépendants render the 
same service.” 

“*T am not at all grateful to them. The bad painters 
who congest the salons ought simply to be discouraged 
without any further ado.” 

“That is impossible! This question of space is 
more urgent than at any other time. Do you forget that 
a hundred foreign painters arrive in Paris every month? ” 


LA DAME AUX YEUX VERTS 


By Van Dongen 


Salon d’Automne, Paris 


“‘ That is true, but the best of them do not take long 
to win a place in one of the shop windows of the rue 
la Boetie or the rue de la Seine. Salons, as they were 
originally conceived, serve no purpose if they do not 
reveal anything new.” 

The mysterious voice raised several further objections. 
I will reply to them together. 

Suffering from this feeling of uselessness on the one 
hand, and on the other hand tempted by the idea of 
returning to the subject which is “ in the air,” as the saying 
goes, many of the exhibitors at the Salon d’Automne 
have attempted to paint pictures which formerly alone 
had the right to a place on official walls. There is a 
return to the “ masterpiece of the salon” in the hopes 
that it may prove to be the masterpiece for the museum. 
Perhaps in some years’ time this will produce a “ Radeau 
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de la Meduse,” some vast work comparable to the 
encumbering marvel which Géricault in his naiveté 
destined for the Ministry of the Marine, when it would 
have been very much better suited to the naval insurance 
Lloyd; perhaps we shall see again Delacrois’ great themes. 
Unfortunately, in 1929, it is still rather rare for the best 
painters to attempt this adventure. Savin’s large 
southern composition, “‘ Travaux d’éte,” alone deserves 
to be remembered. 

In former days, when there was only one official 
salon, Savin would have received a medal and the cross 
of the Légion d’Honneur for such a work. 

It is very dismal to walk round this salon. Everything 
good in it, as a rule, strikes one as a memory. We bow 
very low before the genius of Bonnard, but when one 
thinks of Bonnard’s age one would like to record another 
sort of victory. One thinks also that the founder. of the 
Salon d’Automne, the venerable M. Frantz Jourdain, 
that Clemenceau of the Fine Arts, who is not so much a 
Tiger as a Boaconstrictor, has at last digested everything 
that was so violently opposed to his ideal. There was a 
time, in 1912, for example, at the moment of the first 
Cubist successes, when the salon triumphed against its 
founder. 

Today we are returning to that moderate state of 
French painting which followed the Impressionists and 
preceded the great Fauve revolution. The Fauves! 
They are represented at the Salon d’Automne by M. Van 
Dongen and his “‘ Dame aux yeux verts” here illustrated. 
But Van Dongen, who now paints with the virtuosity of a 
Boldini for all that remains of Francois Flameng’s clientele, 
is one of the champions of the Nationale. He would be 
welcomed by the Artistes Francais, and I am convinced 
that his candidature would be well received in the 
Academie des Beaux Arts. Van Dongen at the Institute. 
... There is no reason why we should not live to see that. 

M. Frantz Jourdain is eminently representative of 
that age when liberal bourgeois like himself took up a 
somewhat anarchical attitude in politics. It made them 
artists; it gave them, at little cost, the satisfaction of 
calling themselves of the left, and it did not by any 
means lead to definite compromise in the decisive actions 
of parties. There was a movement to go among the 
people, to give lectures, to found popular universities, to 
sign pale posters (despite the red papers) in favour of 
some Russian émigré or a mutinous soldier who had been 
sent to Africa as a punishment, and this did not prevent 
one from becoming a very official personage. Art was 
also encouraged in the schools, all for love of the people. 

I hope I do not appear to be talking nonsense when I 
say that I am convinced of the following fact: Apply 
this state of political spirit to matters of art, and you will 
at once obtain the real spirit of the Salon d’Automne. 
In a word, the triumph of false audacity. 

For a long time the founder had to struggle against 
the daring rebels. Those were epic days. I remember 
the times when I used to write an account of ten columns 
on the Salon d’Automne for the late Gérault-Richard’s 
“ Paris-Journal.” It was a guide to the salon, room by 
room. But I took the trouble only because the examina- 
tion of each room was the occasion of a thread which 
had its value as a pamphlet. At the same time my friend, 
Apollinaire, for whom art will always be in mourning, 
praised a paper with a reputation for scandal, “‘ Je dis tout,” 
for broadcasting over the boulevards his account of the 
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salon, which was of a character to make M. Jourdain 
almost strangle him after reading it ! 

Now people with excessive temperaments have for 
the most part grown weary. A large amount of space 
that ought to be devoted to fertile research is given to the 
laborious drawings of schoolchildren, and M. Frantz 
Jourdain can pass his beautiful hands with satisfaction 
over the beard which will never grow quite white. 

The general effect is so dull, so inconsistent, that one 
is almost embarrassed by the few good modern things 
found there by accident—as, for example, Savin’s picture, 
or “ La Femme au foulard ” by Kisling, whose qualities 
I have so often dwelt on. There is also a masterpiece of 
sculpture, “ Le Cerf,” by Pompon. I had not yet seen 
“Le Cerf” when I wrote in my last letter about the 
sudden and splendid ascension of this incomparable 
animal sculptor. 

The next assembly of the members of the Salon 
d’Automne will probably be turbulent. A young architect 
was furious to see only two of the six designs he sent in 
(and which constituted a logical whole) hung, and wanted 
to withdraw them. He was not allowed to do this, 
whereupon he pierced the two works with his stick. 
Meanwhile M. Jean-Francis Laglenne, a young painter 
who is already famous, an heir of Fantin Latour, though 
coming after Cubism, is circulating a statement in the 
art world to the effect that he has handed in his resigna- 
tion as member to M. Jourdain, and is withdrawing his 
two canvases, which proves that members have at least 
the right to leave and no longer to bear the worst insults. 

According to its custom the Salon d’Automne includes 
several retrospective exhibitions. They are devoted to 
Maxime Dethomas, the friend of Toulouse Lautrec, 
who has left behind him, above all, the memory of a good 
inventor of costumes, having been the faithful collaborator 
of M. Rouché, of the Théatre des Arts, at the Opéra; to 
the Dane, Jorgensen; to Mathieu Verdilhau of Marseille, 
whose popular verve is often vulgar but always moving; 
to the engraver, Norbert Goenutte, whose delicate work 
is an agreeable evocation of life the day before yesterday; 
to Geo- Weiss, to Bourdelle and, finally, to Medardo Rosso. 

Rosso was a very curious person. A sculptor, employ- 
ing the rough methods of the stonemason and lisping 
Milanese French, he was a man of his time—that is to say, 
the period extending from symbolism to the brutal 
advent of Fauvism. Rosso had been a workman, and 
then a pupil of Rodin’s. The master had given him the 
sense of grandeur and repaid himself afterwards by certain 
borrowings from Rosso. When Rosso was mentioned 
to Rodin he changed the conversation. Rosso was always 
speaking of Rodin, but he never named him. He used to 
say the Other! A magnificent sign of his hatred and 
vanity. Rosso, like Bourdelle himself, was full of 
symbolico-decadent verbiage. He wasted a lot of time 
in producing mediocre literature. At other times he 
sought of fire the resources for the production of an art 
which he imagined to be entirely new, and behaved like 
a devil in front of a furnace, the heat of which frightened 
away his most resolute admirers. 

Rosso’s mistake was to confound painting with sculp- 
ture. Carriére, the painter, had committed the same error 
in the opposite direction. I mean a lot in these few words. 
I will wait for the final decision to be taken with regard 
to the reunion of the works left by the late Bourdelle 
before giving you a general examination of his ewuvre. 




















LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


EININGER, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, and Klee 

call themselves the “ Blue Four,” and have 

arranged an interesting joint exhibition in the 

Salon Médller. Blue is the colour of abstraction 
as at the time of the “ blue rider.” The painters have in 
common the tendency to depart from the pure imitation 
of Nature and to deal with the spiritual aspect of things. 
It is no longer the painter’s eye, but his spirit, that sees. 
They are sufficiently well known independently, but it is 
good to see them together. Kandinsky remains the most 
abstract of all. True, he no longer paints compositions of 
line and colour in so delicately musical a manner as 
formerly; he has become coarser and more material, 
without gaining by that, so that a fragrant, almost flower- 
like composition of colour-planes standing on points, 
dating from 1928, appears as a valuable exception. 
Klee invents his watercolours with that over-prized in- 
defatigableness which always provides new titles of fairy- 
tales or visions for the combinations of colours that are 
made to flow into one another with a certain childish 
refinement. Jawlensky has developed his earlier heads 
with thick patches of colour into a series of quite abstract 
heads in which the landscape or the mood is suggested 
by a severe combination of drawing and colour. Feininger 
remains closest to Nature, he employs impressions of 
architecture or seascapes for his fantasies in freely- 
grouped colours, which give an effective pictorial extract 
of appearance. In all these painters we see the undeniable 
seriousness of their will to represent the purely pictorial 
aspect of Nature, and yet contrary to Nature, on a plane, 
a characteristic state for an epoch in art, which has 
developed a cerebral organ from surfeit of the triviality 
of naturalism, and is in harmony with music, which after 
long familiarity begins to sound. 

We go once again to the Academy. It is not very 
crowded, being only an exhibition of drawings, water- 
colours, pastels, engravings, and a little sculpture. Yet 
those who look closely will observe that the style of 
great painting penetrates these minor arts much more 
than it used to. Chamber music is supplanted by sym- 
phony, even in watercolour and pastel. Individuality 
is lost in the collective effect, though there are several 
one-man shows which produce agreeable concentration 
in this mass of drawings and small paintings. The 
representatives of simplicism, Gulbrausson, with his 
satiric line, Thomas Theodor Heine, who is intellec- 
tually disposed, and Karl Arnold, who is mainly illus- 
trative, form a group and are always pleasant to see again. 
A whole room has been devoted to a memorial collection 
of the good old Heinrich Zille’s works, and it is pleasant 
to pick out the artistic value amid the literary interests. 
Hans Meid is showing a collection of his Italian water- 
colours, which combine so splendidly his sense for 
architecture and painting. 

We see a little of Mannheim in the works of Xaver 
Fuhr, whose objective watercolour landscapes produce 
a calming effect. Then we observe with satisfaction that 


Ulrich Hiibner has discovered a new, light, and thin 
tone for his watercolours; and note the very deeply-felt 
river scenes by Max Kaus, Kirchner’s decorative wood- 
cuts, Krauskopf’s much more animated recent water- 
colours, Pechstein’s “storms” in tempera, Slevogt’s 
cartoons for the paintings he executed for the Kindl 
brewery, and, finally, Liebermann, with his free chalk 
drawings of ladies and some Potsdam tree studies in a 
delightful, faintly-coloured manner. 

Those who wish to, take this opportunity of visiting 
the—sort of soliciting—exhibition organized in the 
front rooms of the Academy by the Museum of German 
Folkart, which has buried its treasures unnoticed for 
thirty years in the Klosterstrasse. Jewels, costumes, 
textiles, domestic and religious utensils have been brought 
together, a large and interesting collection, which, we 
must hope, will one day be worthily housed, as.in other 
countries which have long possessed museums of native 
folk art. 

We pass from these old peasant pots to modern 
photography. In the Kunstgewerbe-Museum there is an 
exhibition of photos and films. The latest aspects of 
this technique are shown, and it is now clearly recog- 
nized that photography must not emulate painting, 
but must develop its own laws and art. The first to show 
these new aims in photography were Moholy-Nagy, of 
Dessau, and the Parisian American Man Ray. The 
photogram and photo-mounting are independent wit- 
nesses of a spatial art in light and shade which creates 
black and white dreams in the new domain between 
technique and imagination only by means of lighting, 
omission, and combination. For this reason the photo- 
grapher loves still life, while the film artist applies the 
same technique to movement. At the same time films 
revealing the modern principles of lighting are shown in 
the hall of the Kapitol, offering many opportunities of 
increasing our knowledge. 

And then we go for a moment to Flechtheim’s and see 
the greatest exhibition that has ever been held of Paul 
Klee’s works. This childish, quite untechnical dreamer, 
with his sweet scrawls in fantastic colours in which he 
promenades his imagination unrestrained, is always 
overrated, but is nevertheless always attractive in his 
absolute unfashionableness He adds a few titles to his 
works, such as “‘ The place of discovery,” “‘ The Limits 
of Understanding,” “ A howling dog,” or a “ Flying 
Spirit,” and we are left to think what we like. That is 
certainly of great importance today. 

A performance of Lohengrin in the Municipal Opera 
under Furtwangler aroused a great deal of attention. It 
was once again a significant and successful night in the 
style of the good old days. Furtwangler got the orchestra 
to produce wonderful tone without over-emphasizing 
the dramatic accents and without giving way too much 
to the emotional moments, on the whole too slow rather 
than too quick, but yet very broadly monumental. 
Tietjen, the general manager, produced it himself, also 
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without exaggeration in any direction, quite in the old 
operatic style, but with a fine sense of rhythm in introduc- 
ing the soloists and the masses. The scene in the second 
act struck a particularly modern note in the distribution 
of the figures, and Prestorius heightened this unusual 
effect in the peculiarity of the costumes he designed, blue 
and white predominating on Lohengrin’s side, and brown 
and yellow gold in the rustic clothes of Tebramund’s 
group. The scenery inclines towards the modern cubist 
tendencies, particularly in the courtyard of the castle in 
the second act, but without losing the historical sub- 
stance. The choruses were strengthened from the State 
opera, and were formed according to the example of 
Bayreuth into double choruses, producing a colossal 
effect. Fidesser made a young, delicate, spring- 
like Lohengrin, Maria Miiller was both in tech- 
nique and appearance the most perfect Elsa, Barbara 
Kemp was a little incongruous in this intriguing part 
from a darker sphere, Ditting made a good, sound 
Telgamund, and Kipuis unfortunately a somewhat 
indisposed king. 

Lehar’s operette, Das Land des Lachelms, had a great 


outward success in the Metropol Theatre. It is a re- 
modelled version of his Yellow fFacket, the story of a 
Viennese lady of the aristocracy who follows a Chinaman 
to Peking as his wife and has to combat all sorts of resis- 
tance to native customs. In fact, not a very gay subject. 
Lehar’s music often tries to glide into operatic style, 
without particular success. A few droll scenes in the 
second act with Kiirtz as the little Chinese girl form 
agreeable intervals. The chief things are the great love 
songs in Lehar’s latest style, very popular, but a little nerve 
racking. Lehar himself conducted the piece and experi- 
enced quite a triumph. Tauber and Vera Schwarz take 
the principal parts. Tauber sings a little more firmly 
than before his illness, but still with all the sparkle of 
his unusual resources. Vera Schwarz is a little too 
mature for this delicately conceived part, but technically 
her performance is very considerable. In the second 
act there was one encore after another, and the 
gramophones are already recording Tauber’s song: 
“Dein ist mein gauzes Herz,” the great demand for 
reproduction showing the success of the first night and 
of this type of music. 


LETTER FROM VENICE—Il1 
ITALY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By SELWYN BRINTON 


N my previous letter on the exhibition being held at 

Venice on Italian Art and Life of the Eighteenth 

Century I left for special treatment the paintings 

exhibited on this occasion in the Palazzo delle Bien- 
niali of the Public Gardens, 
as forming a collection 
which would well repay a 
careful critical examination. 
In fact it has been very 
seldom, if ever, that such 
a representative display of 
the drawings and paintings 
of the Venetian masters of 
the “ Settecento ”—a period 
which is coming more and 
more into public favour and 
interest—has been brought 
together; and I had, when 
in Venice, the advantage of 
being able to supplement 
my own study of these 
masters, whose work I had 
already analysed in my 
“City Triumphant,” by 
an afternoon spent in their 
careful study with Professor — 
Fiocco, who is one of the THE STORY OF TOBIAS 
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best living authorities among Italian critics upon Francesco 
Guardi and his contemporaries. 

It is, in fact, mainly owing to the efforts of Signor 
Fiocco that the remarkable series of seven panels painted 
in oil by Francesco Guardi, 
and illustrating the story of 
Tobias, have been fully re- 
cognized, and have been 
able to be brought from the 
“ cantoria” of the Church 
of the Archangel ‘Raphael 
at Venice to the present 
exhibition. This brilliant 
series, so remarkably free in 
their handling, throw a new 
light on this painter in his 
treatment of figure subjects; 
and might be almost said to 
link with some of the mod- 
erns in French contemporary 
art. A whole room in the 
exhibition (Sala 13) is dedi- 
cated to the art of Guardi, 
and contains some gems, 
among them the “Rio dei 

Mendicanti,” a fine view of 
By F. Guardi Grand Canal with the Palazzo 
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THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE 


By Canaletto 


Pesaro, and two of his brilliant architectural “‘ Capricci,” 
where he allowed his fancy full play. The remarkable 
“Concert by ladies for the Counts of the North” (an 
incognito which covered, as I understand, the then Czar 
of Russia) is technically marvellous in its handling of a 
crowd in a brilliantly-lighted room, and most interesting as 
giving us the scene of one of those concerts of this music- 
loving time; when the whole orchestra was frequently 
composed of women, and in the “ Incurabili” or the 
** Pieta ” some pretty nun, in her white robe, might hold 
the baton to conduct the music of Porpora or Scarlatti. 
But if Guardi claims, very rightly, his front place in 
this “‘ Mostra del Settecento,” no less does that stupendous 
decorator Giambattista Tiepolo; and here we could study 
him beside those contemporaries who took from him, 
but also in some cases profoundly influenced his art. 
First among these must come Giovanni Battista Piazzetta, 
who here in his drawings and paintings takes the great 
place which is his own, both as a superb draughtsman of 
the figure and master of chiaroscuro, and as the teacher 
from whom Tiepolo himself had learned so much. A 
magnificent album of Piazzetta’s drawings, which I went 
over with Professor Fiocco, is convincing proof of his 
mastery of the human figure; while his paintings shown 
here (“The Young Standard-bearer,” ‘‘ La Pulce,” 
lent by Sir Horace Rumbold, and others) with his 
magnificent “‘ L’Indovina ” of the Venice Academy prove 
his power in the handling of light. A most interesting 
suggestion, which I owe to the critic just mentioned, is 
that, while Piazzetta was—fortunately, perhaps for us— 
the first and strongest influence in the earlier art of 
Tiepolo, this master turned later to that brilliant Venetian 
contemporary, Sebastiano Ricci. Here again the evidence 
of the “‘ Settecento ” display is priceless, for we see the 
two artists almost side by side, and can see how they 
actually reacted one upon the other. These “ nessi,” 
these currents of influence and action, are most complex 
and attractive, as well as of first importance in questions 
of attribution. For instance, in the room dedicated here 
to Tiepolo, with a fine selection of works under his 
name, it is probable that some—even the delightful 
Venetian scenes of “ The Charlatan” and “ The 
Minuet ”—are by his son Domenico, or by Venetian 
contemporaries and imitators. Here I may allude very 
briefly to just one of these very problems. In my own 


study of Ricci I was much “ intrigued ” by a group of 
paintings in the Venice Academy, the “‘ Rape of Europa,” 
“Diana and Acteon,” and others, and placed these 
myself, in writing of them, under Ricci; though I find 
now in the Academy they are transferred to Tiepolo. 
It is practically certain that the painter of these is the 
same as that of the “ Temptations of S. Anthony ” here, 
presented lately to H.E. Benito Mussolini; and no less 
certain, to my mind, that neither this nor those of the 
Accademia are by the hand of that master himself. 
Before leaving these questions of critical interest I 
must allude very briefly to two artists of the time. The 
painter Magnasco here has an entire room to himself, 
a room which helps immensely our study of this elusive 
but most haunting painter; but what are even more 
valuable are the fine and very full collection of his draw- 
ings. I never really appreciated before what a brilliant 
draughtsman was this Genoese, whose influence over the 
Venetians, even over Guardi himself, was very great. 
Lastly, I come to Canaletto, and can trace here— 
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PULCINELLA PLAYING GUITAR 


By Alessandro Magnasco 


comparing his Badminton paintings with his 
earlier work in Venice—how much he went 
back, at least for a time, coming under 
northern and probably Dutch influence, after 
his visit to England; a loss which, however, 
he was able later to make good. 

I now return to a question of supreme 
interest to the preservation and safety of old 
Venice, which I opened up in my last letter 
—that of the serious damage being created 
by modern motor-craft’in her old canals. 
The mischief which has been done may yet, 
if taken in time, be repaired; and there are 
modern methods of concrete treatment which 
are very effective. But one of the first 
demands of our present age seems to be speed; 
and it is evident that speed control on the 
Venetian canals is very difficult to carry out 
under modern requirements. A remedy may 
be found, and is, in fact, suggested by my 
Venetian friend, who writes me :—‘‘What is 
needed here is to study and work out a 
system of specially adapted sterns (adattamento 
speciale poppiero) which will avoid this 
tremendous suction, so destructive to the 
canals of Venice, hemmed in by the walls of 
buildings—buildings which are themselves 
often glorious works of architecture, bound 
up with our history. It would be indeed 
unworthy of this present reawakening of all 
our national life that so grave a problem as 
this should remain neglected, a question 
which touches so profoundly, as an issue of 
life or death, the most characteristic city of 
Italy, the admiration of the whole world.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FAMOUS WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 
ROWLANDSON. Introduction by OsBERT SITWELL. 
(London: “‘ The Studio,” Ltd.) §s. net. 

It is perhaps rather a pity that the general scheme of 
the “Famous Water-colour Painters,” published by 
“The Studio,” excluded the possibility of dealing illus- 
tratively with Rowlandson in the same informative 
manner as does the accompanying text from the brilliant 
and witty pen of Mr. Osbert Sitwell. After reading Mr. 
Sitwell’s text one really does know a good deal about 
Rowlandson; but the charming illustrations, well enough 
reproduced, tell one very littke—except that he was a 
most admirable draughtsman with a quite un-English 
fluency and grace, and a water-colourist content to tint 
his drawings pleasantly. In fact, the uninformed would 
only with considerable difficulty be able to infer from a 
few plates, such as the “‘ Landing at Greenwich,” “The 
Tight-rope Dancer,” “ The Swing,” and “ Christie’s 
Auction Rooms,” that Rowlandson was what Mr. Sitwell 
has so admirably made him out to have been—namely, 
anything but an innocuous charmer ofthe’ ““ Keepsake ” 
calibre—or the “ Punch ”’ propriety. 
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VI. THOMAS 


THE ITALIAN COMEDY. The Improvization, Scenarios, 
Lives, Attributes, Portraits, and Masks of the Illustrious 
Characters of the Commedia dell’Arte. By PiERRE Louis 


DucHartTreE. Authorized translation from the French by 
RANDOLPH T. WEAVER. (London: George Harrap & Co.) 
42s. net. 


Mr. Weaver’s excellent translation of Duchartre’s 
“La Comédie Italienne ” is perhaps even more valuable 
than its originals, since, as we are told, the author has 
made extensive corrections and added fresh material to 
the text. This text is as entertaining as it is instructive. 
The story of the Commedia dell’Arte is traced from its 
conjectured origins in Susarion’s band of Icarian come- 
dians who travelled through Greece eight centuries 
before Christ, down to its faint reverberations not only 
in our own “ Punch” but also in Charlie Chaplin, and 
its fainter reflections in the paintings of a Cézanne and 
Picasso. The subject is illuminated from every angle. 
The technique of the improvisators, the stage, the 
mask and costume, the actors and troupes of the com- 
media, and the individual characters—Harlequin, Brig- 
hella, Pantaloon, and Pulcinella and the lesser lights are 
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Book Reviews 


shown in word and picture. The book is’ more than 
amply illustrated. 

There is enough material here for several essays 
on its contents: essays which no doubt will make their 
appearance in the monthly Press in due course. We can 
at all events recommend it, not only to intending essayists, 
but also to those who may wish to anticipate them, for the 
book is well worth reading, even for those who are not 
specially interested in the theatre of improvisation, a 
theatre which, one fears, would overtax the capabilities 
of modern actors. “ For the improvisator,” says the 
author, “is in truth the only complete actor. And to 
create a company of improvisators would be a hazardous 
undertaking, foredoomed to many setbacks and dis- 
appointments. One of the primary difficulties, of course, 
would be to find the right kind of actors for such a com- 
pany. The actor required for this sort of venture would 
have to be endowed with numerous other gifts. He 
would, in fact, have to be a man of cultivation and imagina- 
tion, supple of mind and body; and he would have to 
know how to dance, sing, and impersonate extremely 
well.” 

One good would come of the revival of improvisation : 
it would effectively counteract the power of the “ talkies,” 
for improvisers must be able to improvise; i.e. “ must 
at every performance add the spice of variety to their 
discourses and their acting.” Here Hollywood halts 
helplessly. 


THE LEGION BOOK. (Cassell.) 21s. 


The editor and those associated with him in the 
production of “ The Legion Book ” are to be congratulated 
for having broken with a bad tradition. 

It has come to be accepted as inevitable that all 
miscellanies of a semi-official nature should consist of 
contributions by unimportant artists, a cover ornamented 
by an oval portrait framed in blue ribbon, with the text 
printed in an antiquated type upon something closely 
resembling thin blotting paper. The present volume 
shows how admirable they can be made. 

Since the thousand-times-deserving cause to which 
it Owes its existence tempts one to praise, let it at once 
be said that “‘ The Legion Book” may be judged on its 
merits alone, and with no fears for the ex-Service men. 

The cover, which is simple and substantial, is slightly 
reminiscent of that of the small Nonesuch edition of 
Donne. The dust wrapper, too, is of good contemporary 
design. 

The text is set in Lutetia, which is perhaps, after 
the Doves, the finest of all modern types. It has so far 
been little used in this country, which is a pity, for its 
comparative emancipation from the thralldom of the 
pen-stroke gives it a twentieth-century look, which is 
rare enough among those in general use today. However, 
a type of such beauty and legibility is destined to be 
widely employed in the near future. In the present volume 
it has been put to excellent use by the Curwen Press. 

The illustrations, thanks largely to the editor’s skill 
in disposing and the printer’s in reproducing them, 
present collectively an excellent appearance. Although 
their average is immeasurably above that of any other 
miscellany of the kind, they are. in fact, a very hetero- 
geneous collection. 


The outstanding contribution is “‘ A page from Low’s 
sketch-book,” which contains studies of Messrs. Arnold 
Bennett, G. K. Chesterton, Winston Churchill, and Sir 
William Orpen. Among the cartoonists at work in 
England at the present time, Mr. David Low stands alone 
in his power of seizing upon the very essence of individual 
character and portraying it with a hardly believable 
economy. With all deference to portraitists of the 
graver sort it may be fairly said that the sketch of 
Mr. Bennett will tell posterity something about him which 
it is unlikely to learn elsewhere. The features in the 
sketch hardly resemble those of Mr. Bennett; and that 
is perhaps the most remarkable thing about it. Ignoring 
objective appearances, scorning conventional exaggera- 
tions, Mr. Low recreates, with his symbolism of gesture 
and expression, the very presence of this well-loved figure. 

Sir Arthur Cope’s study of the King brings us face 
to face with one of the paradoxes of contempcrary art. 

One can readily understand an unintelligent academi- 
cian condemning the painting of van Gogh as the work 
of a maniac, and that of Cézanne as an incompetent 
protest against zsthetic righteousness. Indeed, judged 
by a vital academic standard, such as Ingres’, the painting 
of Cézanne and van Gogh have many shortcomings. 
But Sir Arthur Cope belongs to a school of thought that 
condemns as revolutionaries artists far more conservative 
than these two. In a word, he stands, in the public mind, 
for the pure academic tradition. 

Let us consider in the light of this fact his portrait of 
the King. It would be as unfair to compare it with a 
study by Ingres as it would a Matisse with a Daumier. 
But what, one may fairly ask, has it to do with the academic 
tradition? In comparison with similar studies by even 
the third-rate academic painters, the Leightons, the 
Bouguereaus, the Cabanels, the Tademas, it does not 
exist. It lacks every one of the qualities of even the 
most pedestrian academic art. 

Far nearer the good draughtsmanship of tradition is 
Mr. A. K. Lawrance’s “ Study for the Head of Perse- 
phone.” Here are to be found some of the qualities so 
markedly absent from Sir Arthur Cope’s contribution: 
correctness of proportion, feeling for planes, and style. 
Indeed, Mr. Lawrance’s danger lies rather in a tendency 
to exploit the suave and masterly elements in his drawing, 
so that it errs at times on the side of facility. 

Admirable also in a very different way is Mr. Eric 
Kennington’s “‘ Head of a Canadian Piper.” ‘The line is 
broad and sweeping, the construction of the head powerful 
and convincing. 

In addition to characteristic contributions by Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, Mr. Jacob Epstein, Mr. Augustus John, 
and Mr. William Rothenstein, are an excellent woodcut 
by Mr. Eric Ravilious, until recently a student at the 
Royal College of Art, and some diverting illustrations in 
the text, rather reminiscent of the work of M. Edy 
Legrand, by Mr. E. Bawden. 

JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, 
by Jacosp BurckHaRDT. Authorized translation from the 
fifteenth edition by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. With 243 
illustrations. (George Harrap & Co.) 42s. net. 

It is rather too late in the day to “ review” Burck- 
hardt’s famous volume, the fifteenth edition of which has 
now been done into admirable English and illustrated 
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with nearly two hundred and fifty reproductions, many of 
them in colour. Previous translations have not been 
illustrated. Other improvements on previous editions 
are “slight additions to the text and large additions to 
the notes by Dr. Ludwig Geiger and Professor Walter 
Goetz.” 

We have nothing but praise for this new issue which 
is invaluable not only to the student of history but also 
for the general reader. 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY . FROM 
THE SECOND TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, by 
J. A. Crowe andG. B. CAVALCASELLE, edited by EDWARD 


HuTTON. 3 vols. 8vo, pp. xli + 1514 + illus. 300. Cloth 
gilt. (London: J. M. Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton.) 
1909. £4 4s. 


It was a fortunate happening for art history that 
about 1847 in Italy Joseph Archer Crowe, painter and 
journalist, met Giovanni Battista Cavalcaselle, the art 
critic. They were born within eight years of each other, 
and only a year separated them in their deaths. They were 
always great friends, and set to work together to write 
books on art, of which the “‘ New History of Painting in 
Italy from the Second to the Sixteenth Century ” is the 
chief. It was published in London in five volumes from 
1864 to 1871. For a quarter of a century the authors 
added to it, and when they died other eminent editors 
kept it in hand and a new edition was introduced in 1903. 
Edward Hutton in the meantime was adding fresh material, 
and in 1909 the present and current edition in three 
volumes was issued. In this, valuable additions are 
incorporated by the editor, including the opinions of 
various critics of note, with the expression of the ideas 
of the present century, and dealing with many points in 
dispute and discoveries recently made. The original 
text of “ Crowe and Cavalcaselle” is very properly 
retained, and the inclusion of a large body of illustration 
renders the edition of the greatest practical value to the 
student. It is comprehensive, for unlike many histories 
of Italian painting it commences with the second 
century; and, seeing that sculpture and mosaic were so 
much concerned with the early development of painting, 
they are included in the early chapters. ‘“‘ Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle ”’ is nothing if not authoritative, and this 
edition is improved in this respect on the original, and 
is therefore indispensable to every lover of Italian 
painting. 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 


ENGLISH FURNITURE FROM CHARLES II TO 

GEORGE II, by R. W. SymMonps. (The Connoisseur.) 

£5 58. 

Mr. Symonds’ book is yet another tribute to the 
excellence of English furniture from the Restoration of 
Monarchy to the death of George II, a full century in 
which design, at its best, had an inventiveness, an in- 
dividuality that alien and grander styles have never 
surpassed, and that was allied to sound and sometimes 
exquisite workmanship. William Hogarth, in _ his 
“ Analysis of Beauty,” writing in this century, confesses 
that the moderns “ have carried simplicity, convenience, 
and neatness of workmanship to a very great degree of 
perfection, particularly in England, where plain, good 
sense hath preferred the more necessary parts of beauty 
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which everybody can understand, to that richness of 
taste which is so much seen in other countries, and so 
often substituted in their room”; and this encomium, 
this insistence on “ plain good sense,” is justified in the 
fine examples of furniture from Mr. Percival Griffiths’ 
collection, which are illustrated. In this century two 
timbers predominate, walnut and mahogany, and 
throughout the full walnut period, from 1660 to 1730, 
carving plays little part in the enrichment of case- 
furniture, though there are exceptions, such as the walnut 
bureau bookcase (illustrated in Fig. 64), where the leaf- 
carving of the cornice, of the mouldings of the pediment, 
and in the spandrels of the arched cupboard door, in gilt 
limewood, add a fine distinction to an exceptional piece. 
In some rare examples dating from about 1735, a card 
table and a bureau dressing-table, walnut attracted to 
itself the richer treatment familiar in mahogany. In the 
bureau dressing-table the bold cabriole legs are carved 
with the lion mask and paw, while the apron is carved with 
acanthus scrolls centring in an ornament. This contrasts 
effectively with the upper portion which is veneered with 
burr walnut. 

The high pitch to which veneering attained in the 
early Georgian period is remarkable, and the burr wood, 
admired for its knots and figuring, relieves and diversifies 
plain expanses. For the sides of a piece of case-furniture, 
which were less noticeable, an unfigured or plain veneer 
would be employed. With the growing vogue of 
mahogany after 1730, this fine tradition of craftsmanship 
was laid aside; for the first imported timber, “ Spanish ” 
mahogany, heavy, close-grained, and of great tensile 
strength, was obtainable in large logs and, being little 
marked, was made up in the solid and relieved by carving, 
which at this time became bolder and more plastic. 
This sharp and virile carving is well illustrated in a 
candle table and tripod in this collection. Walnut 
furniture, however, still persisted, but the importation of 
figured Honduras timber in the middle years of the 
eighteenth century finally put a period to it. A 
serpentine-fronted chest of drawers, whose canted 
corners enriched with an applied fret must date 
from the Director (1754) is a straggler from the age 
of walnut. 

The furniture designed by and under the influence 
of the architect, William Kent, sacrifices timber to stone 
and stucco technique, and while he was designing his 
ponderous entablatured bookcases and Italian chairs, the 
English craftsman was fining down his hooped-back 
chairs and simplifying this architectural case-furniture. 
Mr. Symonds is inclined to reduce the figure of Thomas 
Chippendale to lesser proportions as a designer, and 
points out the absurdity of considering him “ the one 
and only oustanding character in the craft of cabinet- 
making in the mid-eighteenth century”; and this is 
substantiated by the researches of Mr. Fiske Kimball, 
recently published in the Studies of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (reviewed in the November issue 
of APOLLO). 

Mr. Symonds’ interest in technical details provides 
a closely observed account of changing features of 
construction, such as dovetailing and the provision of 
** cock-beads ” in case-furniture fitted with drawers, 
which are tabulated in useful diagrams. He comes to 
the conclusion that furniture-makers saved material at 
great trouble to themselves, and employed construction 
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necessitating considerably more labour in the making of 
a piece in order to economize material, the reason being 
that choice timber was dear and labour was cheap. 
Turning from this technical aspect of furniture to the 
historical, Mr. Symonds is too much inclined to regard 
himself as a voice crying in the wilderness on certain 
technical matters, such as the date of the introduction 


of marquetry in Charles II’s reign. The quotations 
from Evelyn’s “ Sylva,” which establish a date before 
1664 (the date of the first edition), have already been cited 
in an article on inlay and marquetry in the “ Dictionary 
of English Furniture.”” The book will be invaluable to 
the collector from the beautiful photographs of furniture, 
accompanied in many cases by measured drawings and 
enlarged details; but the disadvantage of illustrating a 
full century of furniture from one private collection is 
evident when the plates are compared with the title-page’s 
claim that the book is “a full account of walnut and 
mahogany of this period.” Certain types, for example, 
such as the walnut chairs of Charles II’s reign, are not 
recorded. It is, however, pre-eminently a collector’s 
book, and they will appreciate its storied record of fine 
craftsmanship. M, J. 


MARY II—AN UNHAPPY QUEEN 


THE THIRD MARY STUART, being a Character Study with 
Memoirs and Letters of Queen Mary II of England (1662- 
1694), by MARJORIE BOWEN. (London: The Bodley Head.) 
18s. net. 

Unhappy, though not unfortunate. Miss Marjorie 
Bowen, who in this volume continues her studies in a 
seventeenth century where Holland holds the centre of 
the stage, leaves her readers in no doubt of Queen Mary’s 
infelicity. Yet destiny treated her kindly. A royal 
marriage of convenience grew into a love match, on 
Mary’s part at least of the purest kind. When she was 
called with her husband to rule England she soon gained 
the affection of her subjects, and she was at least spared 
by her early death at the age of thirty-two from outliving 
the husband she adored. On the other hand, she was 
sterile, and to more or less chronic ill-health were added 
the political anxieties which surrounded her husband, 
William of Orange. Their continual separations wore 
out her spirits, and her dread that he would come to a 
violent end never ceased to oppress her. 

All this tended to bring out the gloomy, Protestant 
strain in her character which she had inherited from her 
mother, Anne Hyde. Still, though her father, James II, 
had little of the Stuart charm, she occasionally enjoyed 
a frolic, and her “liveliness” struck contemporary 
observers. She was happiest in her “ sweet villa” of 
Kensington, which owes its existence to her and her 
husband. Anne is the patron saint of those who enjoy 
the pleasaunces of the gardens that William and Mary 
laid out with such care—another proof of the churlish 
fate which dogged her even after death. Both watched 
their growth, and the Indies were ransacked to supply 
rare plants and shrubs. But the grace of her sister’s 
reign had not yet blossomed. Fashions were ugly— 
“‘ perhaps the ugliest women have ever worn.” The art 


of portraiture had reached its nadir with Kneller. 
And Mary had not the flair to set her own standards; good 
works interested her more than fine art. 
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Out of this somewhat unpromising material Miss 
Marjorie Bowen has fashioned a character which is 
sympathetic because it moves and lives. She has been 
wise to give us so many of the letters. These nearly 
always contain some vivid touch—specially delightful is 
her statement as a little girl: “I don’t know what to 
make of it, but now a mallangolie qualm comes over my 
stomake ...” Spelling in those days went by rule of 
thumb. Poor Mary! Many melancholy qualms assailed 
her weak stomach during her short life. But she had a 
stout heart, for all that. H. E. W. 


THE ROMANCE OF HERALDRY, by C. J. M. W. Scorrt- 
GILes, M.A. Illustrated by the Author. (Dent and Sons.) 


The title of this book is unfortunate. There is no 
romance about heraldry, for it was founded on the stern 
and practical necessities of warfare, and originated in 
the introduction about 1180 of the closed helm, which, 
by concealing the features of commanders, made indis- 
pensable the adoption by them of indications of their 
identity. Before this completion of the head-defences 
no such aid was needed. But, if there is no romance 
about heraldry, there has been about it plenty of romanc- 
ing, a few lingering survivals of which appear in Mr. 
Scott-Giles’s volume. Heraldry has been called, and 
properly, both a science and an art, and there is no branch 
of either about which more nonsense has been written or 
greater absurdities have been believed; but it is fair to 
say that the author has, except here and there, freed him- 
self from traditional lumber and fiction. Passing to 
details, the belief expressed (p. 4) that simple and early 
parti-coloured coats-of-arms were derived from parti- 
coloured clothing takes us back to the days of obsolete 
writers on our subject such as Dallaway and Lower; it is 
only necessary to point out that such garments did not 
become a fashion till long after the beginnings of armory. 
That the origin of the Ordinaries, however, was struc- 
tural has been pointed out before, and is doubtless 
correct. The pre-armorial shield was strengthened by 
wooden or iron clamps, strips, cross-bars, and by rims or 
bosses of metal. Naturally these additions were often 
painted, gilded, or silvered, and so stood out from the 
body of the shield, were treated, in fact, much as were the 
frame-timbers of houses and hinges and studs of doors. 
It is the old story of decorated construction. A com- 
parison of pre-armorial with early armorial shields is con- 
vincing as to this. More might have been said about 
that most important and interesting class of transitional 
shields, that is those on which armorial charges are 
introduced and which yet retain structural details, 
the two features having no connection with one 
another. The best known example, of course, is that 
from the tomb of Geoffrey of Anjou; Mr. Scott-Giles 
gives a cut of this (p. 46), but without noticing the point. 
He rightly directs attention to the great popularity of 
canting bearings. This was so not only with us, but also 
with Continental heraldry, especially with that of Italy. 
Indeed, if we could recover all the forgotten allusions 
buried in heraldic devices, we should probably find that 
puns form to a very great extent the basis of early armory. 
The suggestion (p. 7) that there is a connection between 
the “‘ asses eerys ” crest of Dymoke and the word “ moke,” 
which is comparatively modern slang, probably of gipsy 
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origin, will not hold water. In his remarks on quartered 
coats and marshalling (p. 9) the author might have pointed 
out that this fashion did not appear till after the shield had 
disappeared as part of the war-kit of mounted men; it 
would have been too complex and confusing for fighting 
purposes; but he justly recognizes the historical interest 
and importance possessed by such records. It is worth 
while saying here that the ugly, but useful, method of 
indicating tinctures and metals by lines and dots (p. 10) 
first appeared in print in this country in Bysshe’s edition 
(1654) of Upton’s “ De Studio Militari,” but that theearliest 
known instance of its use occurs in the Armorial Chart 
of the Duchy of Brabant (1600), by Langrius. On p. 44 
the De Quincy mascles are derived from a make of 
armour for the existence of which there is no evidence. 
As Mr. Burges wrote in the “ ArchzologicalJournal” as long 
ago as 1881 (p. 567) of armour supposed to be composed 
of leather with metal sewn on its surface, “ how long 
would any of the stitches last in actual use when the 
weather had oxidized the iron?” The mascle was prob- 
ably derived from the O.F. macle, the mesh of a net, which 
we find in the well-known Harrington (herring-net) knot; 
but in the case of Quincy there may be a play on the 
name : a guinconce arrangement with the points united. 
The crescent and star that appear on the First Great Seal 
of Richard I had, of course, no reference to the Crusades 
(pp. 51, 59); it was in all probability the familiar device 
of the House of Toulouse derived through that king’s 
mother, Queen Eleanor. 

As to “ the heraldic rule that metal may not be placed 
on metal ” (p. 55), obviously at the bottom of this lay the 
practical reason that silver on gold, or gold on silver, 
would not contrast with sufficient clearness; and the 
same applied to colour upon colour. But there are, even 
in English armory, more exceptions than is commonly 
supposed. Gibbon, in his “ Introductio ad Latinam Blaso- 
niam ” (1682, pp. 6, 150), gives no less than twenty-nine 
instances; others, too, will be found in Ferne, Wyrley, 
Gwillim, Mackenzie, Brydon, Charles’s Roll, and the 
Calar’s Roll. In the shield of John Kendal, of the 
Knights of St. John (p. 62), the chief cousu of Malta 
should have been noticed. “‘ The Hammering of the 
Celts” (p. 73) is a most unlucky description of the 
chapter which it heads, the inhabitants of Scotland being 
a congeries of Goidelic Kelts, Picts, Angles, Norsemen, 
and Norman barons, forced into a novel and strange 
union by the pressure of Edward I. On p. 76 an oppor- 
tunity was offered, but not embraced, of explaining why 
the arms of Devorguilla were placed to the dexter while 
those of her husband, John Balliol, were relegated to the 
sinister. The coat of the feme was sometimes placed in 
the senior position if she were, as in this case, of higher 
rank and greater estate than the baron. 

“The fleurs-de-lys of France continued to be quar- 
tered in our Royal arms until the reign of George III ” 
(p. 98) is a loose statement, seeing that they were not 
discarded till January 1st, 1801, when two-thirds of the 
reign had passed; and to describe the Wars of the Roses 
as a “shameful struggle,” Richard III as “ the bestial 
monarch,” and the like, is an irresponsible way of writing 
history. The meaning of the badge of the Ragged Staff 
(p. 134), an interesting detail, all doubt about which was 
cleared away in “ Notes and Queries” for November 9, 
1928, might have been given; and the myth that the two 
chevrons on the shield of William of Wykeham referred 
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to his twin foundations of Winchester and New College, 
Oxford (p. 140), has long been exploded. The latter is 
an excellent instance of those “‘ vain imaginings ” which 
tended to discredit heraldry, for these two changes are 
found long before on his seal when Archdeacon of Lincoln. 
In connection with the Flodden augmentation (1513) on 
the Howard shield (p. 150) the reader should have been 
told that the Earl Marshal sets a bad example, as Head 
of the College of Arms, by disregarding the wording of 
the original grant, which directed that this addition was 
to be placed “in medio bende,” not at the top of the 
bend; and in the Third Parliament Roll, of 1515, it is 
properly so shown. In the arms of Wolsey (pp. 152-3) it 
is probably the rose, not the lion, which represented 
his office under the Crown; the latter is supposed to refer 
to Pope Leo X, to whom he owed his elevation to the 
Cardinalate, and whose Papal name alluded to the dream 
of Leo’s mother that she gave birth to a lion, the “ gran 
leone ” of Ariosto (“ Orlando Furioso,” xvii, 79). The 
objection to the arms of Mary Queen of Scots as wife 
of the Dauphin is well and clearly put (pp. 162-5). 

As to “Henricus Rosas Regna Jacobus [junxit] ” 
(p. 172), these words were used by James I in his first 
speech to Parliament, and John Owen has an epigram 
on it, too long to give here. (“ Epigrammata,”’ 1607, iii, 
No. 39.) By a slip Mr. Scott-Giles has “ Henrici.” 
“* Vindex,” on p. 176, does not mean “ Safeguard,” but 
“avenger,” or possibly “ preserver.” 

On p. 177 it might have been added that the Gun- 
powder Plot medal there mentioned, the only one issued, 
was struck not in England but in Holland, by order of 
the Senate there. The account of the origin of the 
baronetage (ibid) is very incomplete and therefore mis- 
leading; in a second edition it should be checked by Mr. 
Pixley’s book. Not only did some of the Royalist banners 
of the Great Civil War period (p. 180) bear political or 
religious devices instead of heraldry, but the same applies 
to those of certain of the Parliamentarians. Many of 
them show the influence of the Emblem Literature, and 
others have armorial details mingled with the imprese. 
Descriptions of the Parliamentary colours were printed 
in Prestwich’s “ Respublica ” (1787), without illustrations. 
There is a print showing the Royalist devices in the 
Sutherland Clarendon at the Bodleian Library, and two 
folio sheets, dated 1722, giving those of both parties in 
colour are in the possession of Mr. G. B. Massingberd- 
Mundy, of South Ormsby Hall, Lincolnshire. They 
should be published. The motto of the Republic (p. 189), 
“Pax quaeritur bello,” was perhaps based on Cicero, 
* De Officiis,” I, 23. There is seemingly a play upon the 
two meanings of the verb “sought” and “ obtained,” 
the latter reminding us of “ Paritur pax bello” in 
Nepos’, “Epaminondas,” V. Theideawasacommonplace, 
and in the form “ Ex bello pax ” occurs on many French 
and German jettons of the sixteenth century, where it is 
apparently drawn direct from Alciat’s ‘‘ Emblems ” 
(177). 

References should have been given in full. Thus, on 
pp. 11 and 111, we find simply “ Stubbs,” on p. 136 
“ Holinshed,” and so on. Similarly, on p. 185, “a 
passage in Pliny ” is quoted, but no reference is given to 
the original Latin text or to the translator. It is from 
Philemon Holland’s version of Pliny’s “ Hist. Nat.,” xxxvii, 
4. This kind of thing is slovenly : it is a fault throughout 
the book, and does not help the uninstructed reader to go 
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MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS, by 


further. Hada mere fraction of the space devoted here to 
quotations from poetry and novels been given to a proper 
statement of the authorities the value of the book would 
have been greatly increased. Also it may be mentioned 
that pp. 14-42 have little or no relation to heraldry 
proper. The author, however, somewhat disarms one by 
his modesty. He tells us (p. 227) that his aim is “ rather 
to arouse interest than to convey knowledge,” and refers 
his readers to “ more scholarly books”; but a really 
scholarly and exhaustive work on Heraldry in its relation 
to English history and art is still to seek. The volume is 
very liberally illustrated by the author, and for the most 
part in good heraldic taste. On p. 43 the lady’s sleeve 
shown to explain the maunch is drawn the wrong way 
about, while on p. 158 the Irish groat of Henry VIII is 
vastly magnified. Coins should always be shown of their 
actual size. In the legend on it W should be Z’, which 
stands for ET. The book is well got up, and, for these 
times, cheap. FRANCIS P. BARNARD. 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS ON THE ’NINETIES 
FROM 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC TO RODIN: WITH 
SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS, by  ArTHUR 
SyMONS. (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head.) 
15s. net. 


In this volume Mr. Arthur Symons returns to his 
memories of the ’nineties and talks of that now distant 
period as one who shared in its battles and delights. For 
him it is the great age, and its heroes were men of a 
stamp one shall not find today. They move in his pages, 
strange, abnormal creatures, consumed many of them 
by that mostalgie de la boue which ran like an epidemic 
through the poets and artists of Paris when romanticism 
had at last exhausted itself, inspired by an energy that 
wore them out and made them old before their time. 
This is how Mr. Symons writes of Lautrec: “‘ Ardent, 
indefatigable, he divided his life into two parts : one for 
pleasure and one for work. Virile and voluptuous, his 
senses were furious and his passions insatiable. He said 
to me once a phrase I have never forgotten: Ma vie, 
c’est une chose effrénée. And there were times when he 
abandoned himself to an absolute oblivion of the senses. 

. With all the pains, misfortunes, and the calamities 
which followed them step by step in life, I think few 
men ever got so much out of their lives or lived so fully, 
so intensely, so passionately, with such a genius for 
living as Verlaine and Lautrec.” Baudelaire was the 
intellectual leader of the school. Toulouse-Lautrec 
told Mr. Symons that “ the origin of many of his most 
perverse and imaginary bestial pictures were Les Femmes 
Damnées, which causes Mr. Symons to quote himself, an 
amiable weakness much in evidence throughout these 
pages, on Rodin and apply the criticism to Lautrec: 
*“* And all this sorrowful flesh is consumed with desire, 
with the hurrying fever of those who have only a short 
time in which to enjoy the fruits of desire. Their mouths 
open towards one another in an endless longing, all their 
muscles strain violently towards the embrace. 

Mr. Arthur Symons remains loyal to his time, and his 
book will be read with interest by all those who realize 
the worth of its achievements both in literature and in art. 
The illustrations have been well chosen. H. E. W. 


MauricE RAYNAL. 


(London: Duckworth.) £2 2s. net. 


Monsieur Raynal’s “‘ Modern French Painters ” may 
be described as a kind of “‘ Voyage autour de ma chambre,” 
said “chambre” being well furnished and situated, 
mentally, not far from the rue la Boétie, where all the 
most “ modern” paintings go. Read in this light, 
Monsieur Raynal’s account of the “ moderns ” is both 
interesting and instructive. The only danger is that 
some readers might be Ied to mistake painters in Paris 
for French, which is only partly the case. Monsieur 
Raynal himself has been forced to include more than 
50 per cent. of foreigners in his account. The author 
seems also to assume that the French temperament as it 
expresses itself in art is Latin. But the very choice of 
the Old Masters whose ranks he hopes at least one or 
two of those included in this account will join, falls 
upon only one name which is unmistakably Latin, and 
that is Italian. Here is his list : Fouquet, Clouet, Raphael, 
Le Nain, Ingres, Corot, and Renoir. The only French- 
man here who might conceivably show signs of Latinity 
is Ingres, but a glance at his admirable portraiture 
teaches us differently. 

It is this difference in viewpoint which makes it 
difficult for us to understand this French writer’s exposi- 
tion or rather to accept it as illuminating. There are 
passages in his book, such as those dealing with the 
douanier Rousseau, or the “‘ Hyper-realists,” which are 
valuable and suggestive. And often, too, he will give 
apt analogies; for example, discussing the dual nature 
of Picasso’s paintings, he says: “‘ They can no more 
be compared to each other than can the beauties of a 
lyrically human music (Wagner) to those of a lyrical 
sonorous music (Bach)”—which is admirable, but 
then a few lines farther on we meet with a statement such 
as this : “ In other words, Picasso will give you a purely 
artistic—not a living—emotion.” But how can an 
emotion be otherwise than a living one If it is not 
living it is not an emotion. Or again, we find him speak- 
ing of “the deep and simple humanity of a Poussin.” 
Where is it in his art? There may be humanity in it, 
but if it be “‘ simple ” it is certainly not deep. 

Unfortunately, much “ modern ” art makes literary 
guidance imperative, because in the last analysis these 
modern painters are not artists so much as experimenters. 
They do not reveal; they do not even make statements; 
they argue, their side of the argument being in terms 
of space, whilst the unfortunate spectator is left to respond 
in terms of time: i.e. in words, spoken or written. 

If some of the painters whom Monsieur Raynal 
discusses—Picasso, Léger, Modigliani, Braque, for 
instance—have made a definite contribution to the world’s 
conception of art, it is that they have helped it to realize 
that it is not the artist’s principal job to try and paint 
what Nature can do so much better, but rather that 
which Nature cannot do at all. 

One’s only fear is that this truth may be distorted 
into a non sequitur, namely, that because a picture or a 
work of art is unlike Nature therefore it must be great. 

The test is perhaps after all only whether a picture 
is final or not. If it is not, if it is tentative, argumentative, 
experimental, then it is not truly art. 

This view Monsieur Raynal does not make clear; does 
not, it seems, even share. For that reason the most valuable 
parts of his book are perhaps the biographical data he 
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furnishes and the ipsissima verba of the artists which he 
often prints at some length—and which sometimes “ give 
the show away,” as when, for example, Monsieur Moses 
Kisling says tout court : “ My ideal is to paint well. 
Ideas? I have none.” As if one could paint even a barn 


door “well” without ideas on the subject. 
The translator seems to have done his none too easy 
task with skill; doubts that arise as to the meaning being 
probably due to the author. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and well printed. 
Altogether, whether one can “ follow” the author 
everywhere or not, the book is worth reading. 


H. F. 


THE FURNITURE STYLES, by Herpert E. BINSTEAD, 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd.) 10s. 6d. net. 


Much that Mr. Binstead has to say about furniture 
styles is instructive for the beginner and trustworthy 
enough until he reaches the nineteenth century, and more 
especially his chapter XIV. 

In a book professing to deal with styles, these must 
be taken as they come. Mr. Binstead does not deal 
with the Victorian Era. He jumps from Empire to |’Art 
Nouveau, of which he states : “‘ The date of this interest- 
ing event cannot with definiteness be fixed, but the 
work of what has been called the Secessionist School may 
confidentally be limited to the last forty years at the 
outside.” But the date can be fixed quite definitely, and 
even the godfather of the movement called l’Art Nouveau 
can be named. It was Monsieur S. Bing, and the year 
was 1895. The Secessionist School is not l’Art Nouveau, 
but German, and connected with the “ Jugend Stil,” 
also dating from the ’nineties of the last century. Further- 
more, Mr. Binstead does not deal with the most recent 
metal furniture—here, however, he may validly object 
that it has not yet attained to the dignity of a “ style ” 
and may never do so. 

hapter XIV, however, is the real difficulty, for the 
author is imbued with Ruskinian and Morrisian theories 
about the relation of “honest” craftsmanship and 
“beauty.” But the theory does not work even on his 
own showing. “ There is the same difference,” he 
says, for instance, “‘ between this rococo chair and the 
Sheraton bureau as there is between a contemptible 
pander and an honest worshipper of the beautiful.” Yet 
on another page (37) he speaks of the “ delicate and 
graceful curved lines ” of the Louis XV style, and points 
out, rightly, on the next page, “ It would be inaccurate 
to convey the impression that the Louis Quinze style 
did not present much that was exceedingly beautiful.” 
“« Exceedingly,” but not “ honestly ” beautiful. Exceed- 
ingly beautiful is logical, “ honest beauty ” is illogical, 
because moral concepts have no logical connection with 
esthetical concepts. Wherefore the world is not to be 
reformed by “ honest ” beauty, though an honest world 
might succeed in demanding “ honest ” craftsmanship. 
But here Mr. Binstead says : “ After all, the production 
of furniture is a commercial matter.” Undoubtedly it is 
so—now. Only, unfortunately, beauty, honest crafts- 
manship, and commerce do not go well together. Venus 
left her husband, Vulcan, the honest craftsman, cursing 
at the forge, whilst she made off with Mars. - Today she 
would confer her favours preferably upon Mercury—or 
Mammon. H. F. 
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EVERYDAY FHINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE, by MarjoriE 
and C. H. B. QUENNELL. (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

It is a bold venture to deal with the Voyage of the 
Argonauts, the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the poems of 
Hesiod in a small volume of 140 pages. No doubt con- 
siderations of space forbade the inclusion of longer 
passages from Homer, which would have given a clearer 
impression of the wonderful poem than the rather bald 
summary of the different books. Every scholar knows 
that it is impossible to produce a really satisfactory 
translation of Homer, and it is easier to criticize someone 
else’s rendering than to better it oneself. But would 
“such provender as wallowing swine are wont to batten 
on” (p. 66) suggest to a child that Homer actually 
wrote “‘such things as wallowing pigs eat”? In the 
English of the Authorized Version and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” we have language which lends itself immeasur- 
ably better to translation from Greek poetry than the mock 
antique which Butcher and Lang quite unintentionally 
invented fifty years ago. 

The chapter on “ Everyday Things” contains a 
wealth of information ranging from ships to pigsties. 
Interesting comparisons with early English life are drawn, 
though the Homeric heroes are probably more familiar 
to the average boy or girl than Hrothgar, Othere, and 
“our own Froissart.” A few points are questionable. 
Surely Homer would not write of “curved ships” 
without some reason. The Egyptian and Asiatic vessels 
of about 1000 B.c. could well be classed as “ doubly 
curved.” Again, the brief description of women’s dress 
on page 110 hardly explains Homer’s “ deep-bosomed 
Trojan women.” 

Most of the illustrations are beautifully drawn by 
Mr. and Mrs. Quennell. But a line drawing of a painting 
on an amphora cr other curved vase should be made 
from a flat drawing. When copied from a photograph of 
the vase the figures are badly foreshortened, as in Fig. 28, 
and even more so in Fig. 29, where Orestes appears to 
have the shoulders of a hunchback. The spelling of the 
proper names is rather inconsistent. If Aias, why Tele- 
machus? And if Telemachus, why Ainaias, and, above 
all, why the hybrid Hephestos ? 

The binding, paper, and type are delightful. A few 
printer’s errors, notably on page 22, should be corrected 
in a second edition. Admirers of Mr. and Mrs. Quennell’s 
other work will certainly wish to possess this beautifully 
produced little book, the first of a new series. 

C. K. JENKINS. 


STORIES OF THE PAINTERS, by AMy STEEDMAN. (London : 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., incorporating T. C. and 

E. C. Jack, Ltd.) 21s. 

For the young in heart, as well as for the young in 
years, no more attractive gift book could be chosen than 
this beautiful quarto volume. The stories are told by 
Miss Steedman in an easy style, with well-chosen words, 
suggesting very subtly the atmosphere in which the 
painters’ work should be seen. The survey includes the 
principal representatives of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
German, Dutch, French, and English schools of painting. 
All are treated with great sympathy and skill. One’s 
only cause for regret is that the author has repeated the 
old libel on Andrea del Sarto, which should have been 
buried in oblivion long ago. Since the accounts of King 
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Francis contain no record of payment to del Sarto, except 
for work that he did, the charge of fraud was obviously 
due to a misunderstanding on Vasari’s part, or else it 
was a malicious invention inspired by his hatred for 
Lucrezia. 

The charming stories are set off by thirty-two colour 
plates and thirty-nine black-and-white illustrations. In 
all cases the choice of the illustrations is beyond praise, 
and most of the colour plates are beautifully reproduced. 
The reproduction of photographs in half-tone on a matt 
surface, though not uniformly successful, is an interesting 
experiment. When successful the effect is extremely 
pleasing. In format, paper and type the book does 
credit to the publishers. C. K. JENKINS. 


SYMBOLISM IN MEDIEVAL THOUGHT AND ITS 
CONSUMMATION IN THE DIVINE COMEDY, by 
HELEN FLANDERS DUNBAR. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press.) 22s. 6d. net. 


In the preface to this book the author states that “ the 
hypothesis on which this thesis is founded is no more nor 
less than that Dante Alighieri was in full possession of 
his senses and of serious intent when . . . he defined 
the subject of his Commedia,” adding in Dante’s words 
that, “ writings may be taken and should be understood 
chiefly in four senses.” At the beginning of the book the 
author distinguishes very clearly between symbols and 
emblems, such as “ the star on the breast of St. Thomas 
and the gridiron of St. Laurence.” Then she lays stress 
upon the fact that, “‘ medieval culture . . . fell heir to 
the rich though dim background of the unwritten history 
of barbaric Europe,” which “ exerted quite as powerful 
an influence on the Middle Ages as did the more con- 
sciously wrought symbolic systems of Greek, Roman, 
Jew, and Oriental.” Besides the literal interpretation, 
“every fact or event in the realm of Nature or of scrip- 
tural record might be considered” in three ways, as 
allegorical, tropological or anagogical, all of which are 
included under the definition of “ insight ” symbolism. 
The fact is that, during what we contemptuously call the 
Dark Ages, the world was full of a beauty to which we, 
the Peter Bells of a materialistic time, are generally blind. 
How many of us, when we look on a rose, have any 
inkling of the manifold delights which even the un- 
learned in the Middle Ages could discern over and above 
its beauty of form, hue, and scent? To us the astrology 
of the Commedia is an extraordinary puzzle: to the 
medieval mind it was perfectly simple. “‘ It is the love 
of the infinite and eternal that is responsible for all 
motion and life in the cosmos, and similarly within man 
himself.” Since Beatrice, the ideal towards whom Dante 
directed the highest form of love of which a human being 
is capable, was ruled by the mystic number nine, Dante, 
himself under the sway of the same number, composed 
his great poem on a pattern based on the number nine. 
The dedication to Can Grande, who was also a “ nine,” 
leads to a host of further mystical interpretations. Dante 
himself, born under Gemini and Venus, close to the sun, 
under the constellation that recalls the union of the 
human nature with the Divine, worked out his marvellous 
allegory of the soul’s quest, certainly “ in full possession 
of his senses,” but quite as certainly “in a fine frenzy.” 


DD 


To solve the problem of the nine and the one we learn 
that “‘ Dante has emphasized the fact that the one is not 
merely that which added to the nine makes ten, but is 
itself an all-pervading tri-unity. Dante, having applied 
the fourfold method to each of the possible sources of 
knowledge, . . . has obtained a ninefold pattern given 
eternal meaning in the one and the ten, through which 
to honour her who is a nine.” 


To analyse in cold blood a work of such supreme 
genius is an impossibility, and the utmost we can do is to 
approach it with the humble reverence with which we 
enter our glorious medieval churches. 


This study, from the symbolical point of view, bearing 
continually in mind the ninefold pattern, is worked out in 
470 pages, containing much that is provocative of thought. 
It should increase the fascination of the study of Dante, 
and be an interesting addition to the great body of Dante 
literature. C. K. JENKINS. 


THE OUTLINE OF ART. Edited by Str WILLIAM ORPEN. 


(London: Newnes.) 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a reprint in book form of the art section in the 
** Outline of Literature and Art” which was published 
in fortnightly parts some years ago, with an additional 
chapter on the “ Art of Today,” by Mr. Frank Rutter. 
The title is something of a misnomer, for, apart from a 
few isolated specimens of sculpture, the book deals 
only with pictures, and should rather have been called an 
*“‘ Outline of Painting from Giotto to Augustus John.” 
Though the book is edited by Sir William Orpen, we are 
not told the author’s name, and the curiously uneven 
treatment suggests that it is the work of more than one 
writer. Appreciation of pictures varies as greatly as any 
other fashion, but in a book of 670 pages it is astonishing to 
find seven allotted to Watteau, twelve to Whistler, and one 
to Raphael. Two anda half pages are devoted to the work 
of the editor, Sir William Orpen. Several painters of 
great importance, including del Sarto, Luini, Perugino 
and Carpaccio, are not even mentioned. On the other 
hand, we glean quite unexpected information : “ Thanks 
to Alfred Stevens,” a certain firm “ secured first prize for 
their stoves and fenders in the Great Exhibition of 1851.” 
The chapter on the Influence of the Far East deals with a 
very important though usually neglected sidelight on the 
development of modern European art. 


The book is illustrated by over 300 reproductions of 
photographs in half-tone. They are well chosen, but in 
most cases the quality of the machining leaves a great deal 
to be desired. An index of artists would make the book 
more useful, especially as the illustrations are very 
scattered. We have, for instance, two pictures by 
Botticelli, then one each by Fra Angelico and Paolo 
Uccello, and then two more by Botticelli. This lack of 
method is observable throughout. 

The bibliography needs revision. One hardly expects 
references to the eleventh edition of the “‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” now that the fourteenth is available. Among 
cheap publications the National Gallery Catalogues and 
the Outlines by Sir Charles Holmes and Mr. Kaines 
Smith deserve mention. C. K. JENKINS. 
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A GREAT PRODUCER’S VIEWS 
MYSELF AND THE THEATRE, by THEODORE KOMISARJEVSKY. 


(London : William Heinemann.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Komisarjevsky, in the course of the 200 pages 
which comprise this book, holds the balance pretty evenly 
between himself and the theatre which he has helped to 
revolutionize. Perhaps this is too much to say, for 
Mr. Komisarjevsky evidently considers what he calls the 
commercial theatre as being unreformable and even un- 
assailable. He himself has suffered at its hands. It 
resembles, he says, “‘ a huge factory, backed by eccentric 
capitalists, which goes on producing a poor assortment 
of cheap stuff for the masses which no one really wants. 
The factory goes smash at frequent intervals, but strange 
as it may seem a new capitalist and his money is always 
forthcoming to save it at the critical moment.” The only 
two houses in London which he considers escape the 
taint are the Lyric, Hammersmith, and the Old Vic. 

Those who remember Mr. Komisarjevsky’s fine work 
at Barnes know him as a producer and designer of genius. 
Yet he does not overrate his position in the theatre. The 
ensemble of actors, he says, is what makes a theatre, and 
not the producer. Comparing the producer with the 
orchestral conductor, he postulates for him a sound 
understanding of all the arts which are always involved 
in the theatre—literature, sculpture, painting, architec- 
ture, and music. His description of his own methods 
of production as he followed them in Russia—in London 
he has found it impossible to get such team work—are 
extraordinarily interesting, and his story of the film 
he produced in England shows that the haphazard 
methods of the “‘ commercial theatre ” prevail there, too. 
According to Mr. Komisarjevsky this is not true of 
Germany and America. His account of theatrical con- 
ditions in pre-war Russia will make connoisseurs of today 
something more than envious. He thinks little enough 
of what the Bolsheviks have done to follow the same 
tradition, and his book ends in no very hopeful strain. 

H. E. W. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI AND THE FLORENTINE RE- 
NAISSANCE, by YUKIO YASHIRO. Revised edition. 4to, 
pp. xlvii + 261 + plate illus. clxxiv. Cloth. (London: 
The Medici Society; Boston: Hale, Cushman and Flint.) 
50s. 


The first edition of this ambitious study was issued 
in three volumes in 1925, the revised edition in a single 
volume is a handsome book with a new preface which 
every real lover of Botticelli will read with interest and a 
good deal of agreement. The possessors of the original 
edition will need to read this preface, and will require to 
acquaint themselves with the revised and new matter of 
this volume. Yukio Yashiro has reason to be proud of 
his accomplishment in producing so exhaustive and so 
personal an account of Botticelli, especially in the face of 
the fine works which have preceded it. But he is brave 
as well as proud, and has faced the reflections on his 
work and the adversities heaped upon it in a most 
sportsmanlike spirit. He is by no means afraid of hitting 
out, or of receiving the blows of his critics. What 
is more, so much does he love his subject that he 
welcomes chastisement when he feels he deserves it, and 
this is all to the good, and to the proper understanding 
of his great subject. What these criticisms are he sets 
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out in his ten-page apologia and then gets to work to 
combat them or to accept them, according to the new 
facts, and fresh results of three years further investigation 
and reflection. The revised edition of his beautiful book 
has profited, and the good impression produced by the 
quality of his English style is further advanced by the 
vigorous fighting English of the Preface. At no time has 
there been any doubt of his enthusiasm for Botticelli; 
of his powers of research, of his critical acumen when 
concerned with the acknowledged masterpieces of the 
Florentine Renaissance, and there is no doubt as to the 
excellence of the colour and black-and-white plates which 
illustrate the man and the period. They are sufficiently 
numerous to illustrate all his points, and to give a view of 
the artist that can hardly be surpassed. It would seem 
that Botticelli has now been definitively dealt with in art 
history. 


SIX CENTURIES OF PAINTING, by Ranpbatt Davies. 
4to, pp. xv + 339 + colour-plates xlix. Cloth. (London: 

T. C. and E. C. Jack.) 21s. 

It is some years since this book was first published, 
but it- holds its own with those which have appeared 
from time to time, good as they are. The making of art 
histories has become a very big proposition these days, 
and only those which have special qualities can hope to 
hold the field. In the present case there are two factors 
which account for success : the first is the easy, pleasant, 
almost ‘colloquial, style of Randall Davies, with all its 
charm of common sense and its avoidance of all that is 
common in outlook and criticism; the second is the 
excellence of the illustrations, which, for a publication at 
the small price of a guinea, could not possibly be bettered. 
The six centuries begin with the Tuscan schools and 
Cimabue, and end with the nineteenth century. There 
is history, and in the later chapters trenchant and en- 
lightened opinion on the developments in painting and 
in procedure of academies. Randall Davies writes from 
an individual point of view which has the advantage of a 
wide outlook on the humanities, and is by no means 
confined by the narrow vistas of comnoisseurship. Art 
to him is art for every man, and so his account of these 
six wonderful centuries of art is rendered to Everyman. 
A hundred and twenty pages and seventeen plates are 
devoted to Italy; the rest to Spain, the Netherlands, 
Germany, France, and England. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 


By KINETON PARKES 


FLORENTINE PAINTING OF THE TRECENTO, by 
PrETRO ToEscA. Royal 4to, pp. xiv + 84 + plates 119. 
Leather, half-bound gilt. (Paris : Pegasus Press.) £6 6s. 


The opening pages of this fine work are somewhat 
professorial in tone, with the platitudes associated with 
the lecture plan. Very soon, however, Pietro Toesca 
forgets he is a professor, and remembers only his theme, 
which he then informs with his enthusiasm. From a 
professor in the University of Rome erudition may be 
taken for granted, but in this book there is more than 
erudition—there is the result of careful observation and 
research. The descriptions of the works dealt with have 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


Photo : Anderson 


By Giotto 
Fresco, Arena Chapel, Padua 


From Florentine Painting of the Trecento, by Pietro Toesca. 


the air of having been written on the site of the paintings 
described; they are convincing if somewhat rhapsodic. 
It is difficult to determine the dividing line between 
lyric expression and enthusiasm, especially in art 
criticism. Here the line is for the most part nicely kept. 
Personal always, Pietro Toesca’s views are illuminating, 
and for the most part informed by common sense. Pro- 
ceeding with an air of detachment he examines, extols, 
and explains the work of Giotto; ke traces its origins, 
and his conclusions are acceptable and reasonable. 
Sometimes the obvious has to be stated, but it is here 
given authority, and the development of Giotto’s art and 
its indebtedness to Cimabue and Cavallini is traced with 
a good sense of moderation, as is also the association 
with the master of his many pupils. The St. Francis 


Published by the Pegasus Press, Paris 


frescoes and those of the Arena at Padua are dealt with 
at length, and at Padua he claims that Giotto may be 
studied to the greatest advantage, and in them traced the 
enormous strides which the master made in psychology, 
having already tackled the problem of perspective. The 
succeeding stage of working from the model is also 
discerned in the Arena frescoes. The building up of his 
handling of colour, his acceptance of it to the super- 
session of the modelling favoured in the earlier works 
is detailed, and finally, his immense influence on all 
succeeding painting. Giotto’s austere conception of 
life, the clarity of his design, are to be seen well in the 
illustrations. 

While Giotto stands supreme, the Trecento in 
Florence has immense treasure, besides, in the work of 
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its lesser masters. A dozen plates illustrate Cimabue and 
Cavallini, sixty-three Giotto, and the rest are represen- 
tative of such men as the Gaddis, Maso, Orcagna, 


Buonaiuti, and Monaco. Good'as the text and the notes 
are, handsome as is the binding, it is the wealth of the 
illustrations that gives the greatest value to this volume. 
The art which they portray’ is vital in several respects; 
as history they speak for the development, so sudden and 
so rapid, of the school; and the reproduction of these 
works, difficult often, delicate always, maintains the 
highest quality throughout. Praiseworthy features of 
the book are that the structure of it is so sound that it 
opens and lays and stays open from the first, and in 
spite of the large number of plates and their thickness 
they are so cunningly mounted on linen that the book is 
no thicker in its back than at its front, a condition not 
always observed in heavily illustrated volumes. 


NORTH ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE CINQUECENTO : 
PIEDMONT, LIGURIA, LOMBARDY, EMILIA, by 
Corrabo Ricci. Large royal 4to, pp. x + 69 + plates 84. 
Half-bound leather. (Paris: Pegasus Press.) £4 14s. 6d. 
The chief virtue of the Pegasus publications is the 

high quality of the collotype plates with which each 
volume is liberally supplied. The type page is also 
excellent with one qualification, which is the unnecessary 
division of words rendered more tiresome by the angle 
at which the connecting dash is made. In so long a line 
there is no necessity to have a two-letter syllable at the 
end, and the effect on the right-hand side of the type 
page of a dozen of these dashes is disturbing. Fortunately, 
in later volumes, a horizontal dash is used with a different 
type fount, but still the inordinate number of broken 
words is sought after. 

The half-leather binding is rich and satisfying,.but a 
buckram for,the sides instead of the finer woven cloth 
would add still further to the effect. The panelling of the 
backs is good and the colours satisfactory. Several 
Pegasus volumes on one shelf make a noble effect. It 
would be well to consider, however, the desirability of 
issuing an unbound state in sewn paper covers, but 
evidently the pride of the Pegasus Press is in its bindings 
as much as in its printing, paper and illustrations. Many 
collectors and librarians have their special fancies as to 
binding; their own individual styles; a sewn copy is 
suitable for them, but a bound copy is spoilt if rebound. 

Quite apart from the handsome bookmaking, the texts 
are always interesting, for they are by authorities and 
they embrace the latest research, often of the most 
technical and intricate character. This is not less useful 
when applied to schools than to individual masters, and a 
case in point is Corrado Ricci’s learned discourse on the 
North Italian Cinquecento which, although it includes 
Leonardo, Sodoma and Correggio, has many minor 
painters of-importance of whom it is desirable to read, 
and whose works can be so well studied in these admirable 
illustrations. While the simple but intense religious 
feeling of the two previous centuries has waned, there 
are still, amiong these lesser masters, those who can 
‘mpart some individuality and fresh vision to the orthodox 
scenes. Much of the work becomes highly pictorial 
and even illustrative, but the century and the school 
have certain first things to show in portraiture and the 
nude which give a distinction which would not otherwise be 
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so great, except for the interest furnished by the develop- 
ment of the later lesser masters into baroque abundantly 
advertised in Bagnacavallo’s ‘“‘ Circumcision.” The 
genefal influence of these North Italian School schools. 
northwards into middle Europe was most important; and 
Corrado Ricci’s presentation of so much valuable 
critical, historical and biographical matter on the lesser 
artists is very valuable. The effort of the Pegasus Press 
to provide adequate accounts such as this one of important 
phases of painting is highly commendable and its success 
certain. 


NEAPOLITAN PAINTING OF THE SEICENTO, by ALDo 


DE RINALDIS. Pantheon, Case Editrice, Florence. Royal 
4to, ix + 64 + plates 80. Half morocco bound. (Paris: 
Pegasus Press.) £4 14s. 6d. 


Naples has always been beautiful, but not with the 
beauty that is Rome’s nor that of Florence. Naples has 
always loved art, but not with the passion of Padua or 
Venice. Naples has produced artists, but not with the 
prodigality of her sister cities; she has cherished artists, 
but not with that love of art which passes understanding. 
Naples missed the fresh early breath of the Renaissance, 
and the Neapolitan school of art was most flourishing 
when the decadence of Italian art had already set in. It 
is, nevertheless, full of vital interest, and they were strong, 
virile men who produced it. But the art of Naples is by 
no means indigenous, and it would have been well if the 
author of “ Neapolitan Painting of the Seicento” had 
given. a more circumstantial account of it so that a clearer 
view might have been obtained of a subject that has 
always been somewhat obscure. Aldo de Rinaldis, unlike 
most good critics, is afraid of dates and places, and 
persons as such, and he relies on a lyric strain in expres- 
sing the emotions which the pictures he is discussing 
induce. He is an emotional critic who cares less for 
history and information than for esthetic and its personal 
effect. That is a good equipment for a very great literary 
artist such as Walter Pater, the effect in the present case 
is less pronouncedly successful. It is more than a little 
irritating to be told on page after page that an artist 
might have done this and that if only he had done 
differently; that we might insist that he should have done 
things which he did not do; that if certain pictures had 
been painted a reasonable size instead of being so 
enormous “ we should be in a better position to judge of 
their merits ” : but they were not ! 

This book is written for the connoisseur rather than 
for humanity, and is admirable in many respects. The 
author has a habit of putting the school before the artist, 
so that the individuality of the latter suffers eclipse, and 
his contribution becomes confused with those of others. 
However, certain men do emerge, and in these cases 
Aldo de Rinaldis enables us to distinguish by means of 
his text what is more easily done from the beautiful 
illustrations. He is honest in not glorifying his school, 
but in accepting it for what it is, the last considerable 
phase of true Italian Renaissance painting, shortly to be 
succeeded by baroque; the Neapolitan school, indeed, 
is the prologue to its unbridled, but joyous, excesses. 

Three names are prominent in this study, Caravaggio 
the Lombardian, who died in 1609, Ribera the Valencian, 
who died in 1652, and Salvator Rosa, the Neapolitan, who 
was born in 1615 and died in 1673. The years during 
which the Naples school reached its ascendency were 
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THE NATIVITY Photo: Alinari 
By Gandenzio Ferrari, Varallo 


From North Italian Painting of the Cinquecento, by Corrado Ricci. Published by the Pegasus Press, Paris 
(See page 368) 
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the last fifty of the seventeenth century. But in a hundred 
years it never lost its sense of indebtedness to the two 
outsiders by whom it was founded, Caravaggio and 
Ribera, and it never absolutely absorbed its own man, 
Salvator Rosa, who was too big to be counted among 
those whose names are recorded in this work. So the 
Naples school was derivative, and its chief indebtedness 
is to Ribera, whose work in the Certosa di San Martino 
at Naples is illustrated. Salvator Rosa, who was fatherless 
and very poor in Naples, but who learned something 
from one or two native painters, and more from the 
beautiful scenery of the coast where he continuously 
wandered, left the city when he was twenty years old 
because he could not learn more. Two years after he 
returned, and in another two years he left for ever. So 
the chief native glory of the period cannot be claimed for 
the Naples school. 

Of the rank and file, however, there are fine, if not 
notable, men and striking and attractive pictures. In 
most cases the decorative quality demanded by mural 
work affords the character; most of it is highly pictorial, 
like that of Bernardo Cavallino, and much of it is 
Biblical, like that of Mattia Preti. Domenico Garginto 
and Andrea de Lione join, but do not compete, with 
Salvator Rosa in landscape; there are some interesting 
architectural pictures by Ascanio Luciani and three 
rich still-life pieces by Giovan Battista Ruoppolo. 
Giuseppe Recco and Andrea Belvedere show that the 
Neapolitans were careful of, and interested in their paint 
as such, the quality of some of which, as the author says 
with Adolfo Venturi, is like jewels wet with dew. A 
very charming portrait called “ St. Agatha,” by Massimo 
Stanzione, has the advantage of still hanging in Naples, 
at the Pinacoteca. 

In spite of the fact that this book is in all essentials 
a critical esthetic exercise, and avoids dealing at all 
generously with the historical or biographical side of its 
subject, it certainly adds to a branch of art history 
of which not much is generally known. It is richly 
produced, and is half-bound with a panelled back in 
orange morocco. 


NAPLES L’ECLATANTE, par CAMILLE Mauc air. Large 
4to, pp. 174, illus. + coloured plates 16. Sewn. (Grenoble : 
Editions B. Arthaud.) Francs 180. 


An enchanting book on an enchanting subject. 
Camille Mauclair never fails to adorn all that he touches. 
For him to write on Naples is like gilding the lily. When 
to Naples are added Pompeii, Paestum, Herculaneum, 
and Sorrento, Capri and Amalfi, art, history, and nature 
seem to be gathered into one luscious whole. To add to 
it Pierre Vignal contributes sixteen charming water- 
colours, so well reproduced as to look like originals; 
and so far as art is concerned the chief treasures of the 
Naples museum, the palaces, churches, and fountains 
are described and illustrated; the streets of Pompeii 
conjure up once more the vivid life of its period, devoted 
so largely to art. One’s memories of the treasures of the 
great Naples museum are refreshed by the reproductions 
of the sculpture of the Roman period, and those of the 
Renaissance; of the great pictures of the Renaissance 
great masters: Giovanni Bellini, Filippino Lippi, Cor- 
reggio, Titian, Spagnoletto, and of Naples’ own son, 
Salvator Rosa, and its welcomed visitor, Ribera. Naples 
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is a magnificent place in which to study certain late 
developments of Italian Renaissance work—its develop- 
ment into baroque—and this fine book is a very delightful 
avenue through which to approach its treasures. 


PEINTURES CHINOISES ET JAPONAISES DE LA 
COLLECTION ULRICH ODIN. Large 4to, pp. 64 + 
plates lxiv. Sewn. (Paris: G. Van Oest.) Francs 300. 

An apostrophe to the Paris collector, Ulrich Odin, by 
Sylvain Lévy, opens this fine volume, and an Introduction 
to the art of the Extreme Orient by the collector himself 
follows. After that the ample notes occupy thirty-seven 
of the large pages. The fine photogravure plates repro- 
duce the originals satisfactorily, and indicate the great 
qualities possessed by the paintings of the collection which 
includes examples of many of the masters, both Chinese 
and Japanese. Both are alike in the respect that they 
not only resemble each other, but imitate each other. 
The Japanese imitation of Chinese is marked, but the 
later developments indicate a divergence of subject, if 
not so great a divergence of treatment. The technique 
of the Chinese artists is abundantly justified by the 
Japanese. Brush and free wash both of colour and ink, 
and the calligraphic brushwork comprise the two varieties 
of this technique, and the departures from it are in- 
considerable. 

Used in China from the remote periods the paintings 
in india ink were not considered any less nor any more 
important than those in colour. Commencing during 
the T’ang Dynasty, 1,200 years ago, they ranged them- 
selves beside the coloured work of earlier periods, and 
during the Sung Dynasty developed alongside the 
coloured work. In Japan a similar state of things held, 
and during the Heian period india ink painting reached 
the same level as that of coloured work, and during the 
Ashikago period it even went ahead. India ink has 
special qualities which permit its users to produce a 
great delicacy of light and shade, both on paper and silk, 
which give it a peculiar and special charm to which 
coloured paintings cannot lay claim, but which both the 
Chinese and Japanese artists prize, especially for the 
rendering of their haze and mist effects—a subtle 
character which suits the subdued contemplative obser- 
vation of the Oriental. Among these fine illustrations 
there are a number which exhibit this latter faculty with 
compelling charm, and putting aside the landscapes, 
even in the drawings of animals and people, advantage 
has been taken of it, especially in the case of the free 
washed-in examples. The calligraphic work is no less 
distinguished, and the volume provides a gallery of 
beautiful Chinese and Japanese graphic work, and forms 
the fourteenth issue of the series “ Ars Asiatica.” 


LA PEINTURE INDEPENDANT EN FRANCE. 1. DE 
MONET A BONNARD, par ADOLF BASLER et CHARLES 
KUNSTLER. Crown 8vo, pp. 86 + plates 72. Sewn. (Paris : 
Les Editions G. Crés.) Francs 35. 

This is an admirably concise and comprehensive 
account rendered in a dozen crisp literary sketches of the 
free movement in painting in France consequent on 
Monet’s revolt from the Romantic movement. Short as 
it is, it succeeds in including, not only the leaders, but the 
most important of the followers. Impressionism and 
neo-impressionism; the symbolists; the disciples of 
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Monet and the descendants of the impressionists are 
dealt with, as well as individuals—Monet, Odilon 
Redon, Toulouse-Lautrec, Bonnard and Gauguin. The 
many illustrations represent some forty separate artists, 
often in their representative works, always in their 
typical ones. They are certainly the moderns that are 
symptomatic, and those only, that are discussed as well 
as illustrated, and nothing ridiculous is to be found, while 
in many cases works of the highest class are pictured. 
This is a very useful and invigorating volume in the 
publishers’ series, “‘ Painters and Sculptors.” 


MICHELANGELO, by V. V. Srecu. 4to, pp. 36, illus. Sewn. 

(Prague : The Manes Society.) Crowns 21. 

This is a carefully reasoned study of Michelangelo’s 
treatment of sculptural form composition, with a com- 
parative criticism of form as exemplified in the works of 
other Italian artists. The illustrations are admirable, 
and the text is in the Czech language. 


THE ART OF DISTINGUISHING THE STYLES (l’Arte 
di distinguere gil stili). Architecture, sculpture, applied and 
decorative art, wood, metals, woven stuffs, etc. By ALFREDO 
MELANI. Third Edition revised with 263 illustrations. 
(Milan: Ulrico Hoepli.) Lire 30. 

This is the third edition of this most useful volume 
in the series of “‘ Manuali Hoepli.”” Two other volumes 
of this excellent group of Manuals on Art which are in 
the writer’s hands are the “ Amateur Collector of 
Majolica and China,” by De’ Mauri, which has also 
reached a third edition, and the “‘ Amateur of Miniatures 
on Ivory ” by the same author; but even these volumes 
cannot excel in practical utility this little guide to the 
styles throughout the ages. 

The method used has the advantages of clearness and 
simplicity. Taking the leading styles and beginning with 
the Egyptian, then the Asiatic, the Minoan and Mycenean 
art and architecture, the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, 
he comes through the Romanesque, Gothic, and Renais- 
sance to the baroque, and thence to the “ Neo-Classic 
or Empire.” In each case, taking generally the architec- 
ture first in its “ fundamental characteristics,” and then 
the sculpture and applied arts, he gives at the end of 
each period a list of “typical works.” These lists are 
very serviceable, and sometimes carried out pretty fully, 
as in the Baroque architecture, where it might be of real 
help to the student of this interesting period, though to 
expect them to be complete would be asking too much 
of a “ pocketable ” manual. 

The author is at home in his subject, for he has 
published two other manuals on styles in “Wood and 
Metals ” and “ Clay, Glass, and Woven Stuffs”; and 
his very condensed style is just what is needed, though 
the occasional interjections—“ Oh! the triumphal car of 
Tutmosis III!”—somewhat break its continuity. s. B. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN ART: WORKS IN 
PRINT. By KINETON PARKES 


PART 1. GENERAL HISTORY OF ART 


BRUHN—DIE MEISTERWERKE, by LEO BRUHN. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
A General History of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 
Vol. III.—Sculpture and Painting of the Middle Ages; 


Italian Trecento, pp. 282, illus. 125. Vol. V.—Italian Renais- 
sance, pp. 375, illus.136. (Leipzig: E. A. Seemann.) Cloth, 
Marks 5 each. APoLto, Vol. VIII, No. 45. 


BURCKHARDT—THE CIVILISATION OF THE RENAISSANCE, by 
JACOB BURCKHARDT, translated by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 
(London: Harrap.) 42s. 


BURCKHARDT—Die KULTUR DER RENAISSANCE IN ITALIEN, by 
JacoB BURCKHARDT. New Edition, edited by WILHELM VON 
Bove. Cr. 8vo, pp. vii + 588. (Berlin : Th. Knaur Nachf.) 


CHAMPLIN AND PERKINS—CYCLoPADIA OF PAINTERS AND 
PAINTING, by J. D. CHAMPLIN and CH. C. PERKINS. (New 
York : Empire State Book Co.) 


COTTERILL—A History oF ArT, by H. B. COorreRILL. 
Vol. I—Down to the Age of Raphael, parts VI to VIII. 
Vol. II.—Later European Art, partsI and II. 8vo. Vol. I, 
pp. xxvii + 442, illus. + plates, 319 figures; Vol. II, pp. xxx 
+ §66 + plates, 397 figures (London: G. Harrap). Cloth, 
£2 2s. per vol. 


DAVIES—SIx CENTURIES OF PAINTING (1300-1900), by RANDALL 
Davigs. 4to, pp. xv + 340+ colour-plates 50. (Edin- 
burgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack.) Cloth, 21s. 


DE ROCHEMONT—THE EVOLUTION OF ART, by RUTH DE 
ROCHEMONT. 8vo, pp. xv + 635 + plates 16 and map. 
(New York and London: Macmillan.) Cloth, 26s. 
Chap. II.—TuHeE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


HIND—LAaNpDscAPE PAINTING FROM GIOTTO TO THE PRESENT 
Day, by C. Lewis HinD. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. xxix + 
286 + plates 100. Vol. II.—Giotto to Turner. (Universal 
Art Series). (London : Chapman and Hall.) Cloth, 25s. 


MICHEL—HIstTorrE DE L’ART DEPUIS LES PREMIERS TEMPS 
CHRETIENS JUSQU’A NOS JOURS, published under the direction 
of ANDRE MICHEL. Large 8vo, vols. 8, about 1,000 pp. and 
550 to 600 plates and other illus. to each vol. (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin.) 


PIJOAN—History OF ART, by JOSEPH PIJOAN. 3 vols. Vol. I, 
pp. viii + 548 + plates Ixi. Vol. II, pp. viii + 564 + 
plates lii. Vol. III, pp. viii + 612 + plates liv. Copious 
illus. (Barcelona: Salvat Editores.) Cloth, each vol. £2. 
APOoLLo, Vol. VIII, No. 46. 


PROPYLAEN—PROPYLAEN-KUNSTGESCHICHTE. 16 
vols., text 1,600 pages, illus. 9,000. 

Die Kunst DES FRUHEN MITTELALTERS, by HAUTTMANN- 
KARLINGER. Pp. 148 + illus. 600, in colour 12, plates 32. 
Linen, Marks 55. 

Drie KUNST DER HOCHRENAISSANCE IN ITALIEN, by PAUL 
SCHUBRING. Pp. 105 + 30+ illus. 543, in colour 30, 
plates 24. Linen, Marks 45. 

Die Kunst DES ROoKOKO, by Max OsBorn. Pp. 123 + 
illus. 487, in colour 24, plates 22. Limen, Marks 55. 
(Berlin : Propylaen Verlag.) 

REINACH—APOLLO : AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF THE HISTORY 
OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES, by S. REINACH, translated by 
FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 4th ed. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi + 338, 
illus. 600. (London: W. Heinemann.) Cloth, ros. 


SMITH—AN OvuTLINE History OF PAINTING, by S. C. KAINES 
SMITH. 8vo, pp. xvi + 275 + col. front + illus. 116. 
(London : Medici Society.) Cloth, 6s. 

(A comprehensive, common-sense account of the masters 
and schools. Two long chapters on the Italian schools.) 


SPRINGER—HANDBUCH DER KUNSTGESCHICTE von ANTON 
SPRINGER. 6 vols. Vol. III.—Die Renaissance in Italien, 
edited by GEORG GRONAU. Royal 8vo, pp xvi + 394 (illus. 
362) + plates xxiv. (Leipzig: Alfred Kroner.) Cloth, 
Marks 18. APpoLto, Vol. X, No. 58. 


THIEME—ALLGEMEINES LEXIKON DER BILDENDEN KUNSTLER, 
by ULRICH THIEME and FELIX BECKER. Vols. 1 to22. Large 
8vo. (Leipzig: E. A. Seeman.) Universal dictionary of 
artists, now continued to the letter M. 


WEST—ENTWICKLUNGSGESCHICHTE DES STILS, by ROBERT WEST. 
From Classical to Empire. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo, pp. 1334 + 
plates 192. Vol. V.—Gothic and Early Renaissance. 
Vol. VI.—Italian Renaissance. Vol. VII.—Baroque. 
Vol. VIII.—Rococo. (Munich: Hyperion Verlag.) Cloth, 
Marks 45. (To be continued in the Fanuary issue.) 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 


Edition limited to 75 artist’s proofs at £4 4 © each 
Published by Arthur Greatorex, Ltd. 








By Graham B. Clilverd 
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WEST FAGADE, YORK MINSTER 
Edition limited to 100 artist's proofs at £6 6 0 each 


Published by Arthur Greatorex, Ltd. 


By H. Gordon Warlow 
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THE CHINESE COAT By L. F. Smith 
Edition limited to 50 artist’s proofs at £3 3 © each 


Published by Arthur Greatorex, Ltd. 
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Edition limited to 35 artist’s proofs at £3 3 © each 


Published by Alex. Reid and Lefévre, Ltd. 





By John Cameron 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


WHERE THE RIVER 
BENDS 
By H, H. Newton 
At the Goupil Gallery 


THE FRENCH GALLERY 


Messrs. Wallis & Son have inaugurated their magnifi- 
cent new “‘ French Gallery ” at 158 New Bond Street, 
with two worthy exhibitions, viz.: “Some masterpieces 
of the Eighteenth Century” and “ A Group of French 
Pictures.” The illustration facing page 360, representing 
Fantin Latour’s “ La Toilette,” was selected from this 
group which includes amongst other interesting works an 
early Millet, “‘L’Amour Vainqueur,” the very classical 
looking “ Les Laveuses,” by Daubigny, a Lenainish 
Ribot, entitled “‘ The Story,” a beautifully sunny Sisley, 
“Bords du Canal de Loring,” a Vollon flower-piece, 
“* Cinerarias,”’ etc. 

The piéce de résistance of the eighteenth-century 
paintings is, I suppose, Romney’s famous Lady Hamilton 
as “‘ Circe,” but I confess that his portrait of “ James 
Carmichael-Smythe, M.D., F.R.S.,” gives me more 
serious satisfaction, though the portrait of this gentleman’s 
wife, “Mrs. Carmichael-Smythe,” has that suggestion 
of fundamental superficiality which so often mars 
his considerable gifts. The delicately painted “ John 
Montagu ” is characteristic of the almost feminine charm 
of Gainsborough’s best portraiture, here contrasted with 
the virility of John Opie’s “‘ General Morse,” and the 
vigour of Raeburn’s “ Mrs. Anderson of Inohyra.” But 
the great discovery, for meat all events, is the oil painting 
of Daniel Gardner as seen in his “ Self Portrait with Two 
Members of the Pennington Family,” and the “‘ Agnes 
Pennington.” One would not expect, from his familiar 
crayons, the Rembrandtish rugosité of his oils. 

BARBIZON HOUSE 

The Autumn Exhibition at Barbizon House consists of 
a number of nineteenth- and twentieth-century paintings 
selected with remarkable taste. Various as they neces- 
sarily are, they are nearly all of unquestionable quality. 
Even Sir J. E. Millais’ “ Murthly Water” has a kind of 
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austere sincerity which makes one think better of that 
P.R.A. than one is accustomed to do. Instructive and 
delightful comparisons may here be made between the 
outlook and art of a Wilson Steer, a Corot, a Cecil Lawson 
and a Clausen, a Courbet and an Arnesby Brown, quot 
homines tot sententsum—only Cecil Lawson’s treatment of 
light seems to have suffered. Mr. Bertram Nicholls’ has 
slightly damaged his style—it has become a little more 
Algernon Newton-like, not to its detriment. Lucian 
Simon’s “ Les courses 4 Pont |’Abbe, Finesterre,” has a 
peculiar effect : the fiercely galloping horses seem to be 
restful incidents in a generally unrestful scene. Com- 
parison between the Frank Brangwyns and the Walter 
Sickerts here is also highly instructive. 
MR. H. H. NEWTON’S EXHIBITION AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY 

No doubt this exhibition of Mr. H. H. Newton’s 
work will help to make it as well known and appreciated 
as it ought to be. Without the cachet of a “ school” it 
has the characteristics of both sincerity and genuine 
emotion. Mr. Newton, who took up painting compara- 
tively late in life, is, one would say, obviously self taught; 
there are no signs in his art of the trained draughtsman. 
Occasional clumsiness in this respect is, I feel sure, not 
intentional, but inevitable. Lack of training is never in 
itself a virtue but it may be the fruitful cause of virtues. 
The recognition of this fact is the explanation of the over- 
praise bestowed by many otherwise competent judges on 
the primitive, the childlike, the unconsidered. Long 
training involves the recognition of difficulties of which 
the untrained knows nothing. The V.C. is gained more 
often by those who are ignorant of the risks than by those 
who know them only too well. 

Mr. H. H. Newton has, I think, accomplished his 
self-prompted task by an ignorance of the risks he is 
running all the time. Sensitive to the beauties of sun- 
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shine, not merely zsthetically, but, so to speak, physiologi- 
cally as well, opening out, that is, in body and soul under 
the stimulus of climate he seeks to capture the causes of 
his delight without fear. It is this search of the right 
place, this waiting for the right moment to paint, that 
carries this artist over the technical difficulties of execution 
and enables him to record his emotions with conviction. 
Mr. Newton’s landscapes are emotional. The objects of 
his vision are not rendered analytically, they appear as 
shapes, as volumes, as masses in a synthesis, and his 
synthesis has in all cases, or at least in those in which he is 
most successful, a pean of summer for its theme. Colour 
and warmth, crystal air and brilliant light inspire him. In 
a sense his landscapes are much nearer to music than to 
topography, though one can immediately distinguish 
between the scenes painted in England and Spain, the 
South of France and Corsica—Mr. Newton is a great 
traveller. His habit is to paint from Nature first, but to 
mould the facts nearer to his heart’s desire in a subsequent 
version painted at home. Visitors to his exhibition (see 
illustrations on page 376 and this page) will probably agree 
that there is—apart from his early pictures—little to choose 
—as regards quality—between them, since the artist only 
paints when he feels himself “‘ inspired,” as they would 
have said in the nineteenth century; and why not? If 
a man does not feel the divine afflatus in such scenery as 
Mr. Newton delights in he cannot be much of a man, let 
alone an artist. 

It is good to know that Mr. Newton’s work is 
appreciated even in France, a rare honour for a foreigner 
who is not settled in their capital. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON 


The management of the Goupil Galleries insists on 
bringing up French impressionists, such as Sisley, Le 
Sidaner, Guillaumin, Pissarro and Maufra against 
painters of the present generation. It has always irked 
one, but this time I feel, contrary to my former experiences, 
that it is perhaps not quite fair to the “‘ Old Masters.” I 
except Renoir’s “ Femme s’appuyant sur sa Main,” a 
painting of his earlier and, I think, best period. It is 
hors de concours; but this time such paintings as 
Mr. Matthew Smith’s “‘ Flowers,”’ Mr. Elliot Seabrooke’s 
and Mr. R. O. Dunlop’s “ Still-life ” subjects suggest that 





RAVINE, GULF OF PORTO (Early Morning) 
By H. H. Newton 
At the Goupil Gallery 
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FARM By H. H. Newton 


At the Goupil Gallery 


their aims are really higher and their achievement there- 
fore greater. They are more creative painters. Their 
pictures are works of art independent of, or more precisely 
expressed, apart from their resemblance to Nature. That 
holds good, too, in the case of Mr. Mark Gertler’s “ Silver 
Birches,” and Mr. Walter Bayes’ “‘ Conversation.” The 
“* moderns ” no doubt have their faults but their quest is 
more inspiring than the attempted capture of the ever 
elusive moment, or rather of its “‘ accidents.”” Neverthe- 
less, Le Sidaner’s ““ The Old Pond Garden, Hampton 
Court, Early Morning ”—the title alone shows the heaping 
of accident upon chance—is no mean attempt, and Guil- 
laumin’s “‘ Jardin de Jauville sur Juille,” as also Monet’s 
“* Bateaux Echoués, Fécamp,” of 1881, well worth looking 
into. Amongst the modern pictures that give one—for 
their several reasons—pleasure may be mentioned Miss 
Vera Ross’s “Jardin du Luxembourg,” Miss Sine 
Mackinnon’s ‘“‘ Fontenay aux Roses,” Mr. Charles 
Cundall’s “‘ Albi,” Mr. Neville Lewis’s ‘‘ By the Mediter- 
ranean” and, upstairs, Miss Beatrice Bland’s ‘‘ A Farm- 
house Window,” Mr. Richard Carline’s “ Clevedon 
Road, Cookham,” and Miss Nadia Benois’s “‘ creative ” 
painting of “ Still-life,” here instructively juxtaposed to 
Mr. Davis Richter’s more accomplished but less creative 
“Cyclamen.” Mr. Stanley Spencer’s two pictures, 
* High Street, Cookham,” and “ The ‘ Tarry’ Stone ” 
seem to me exasperating because their admirable painting 
forces one to look at something that is “in the way,” in 
the former case the road itself, in the latter a “ road 
obstruction—a lay boulder.” 
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Amongst the watercolours and drawings, several 
““ Wilsom Steers ”—the artist has reached the eminence 
of a generic absolute. Miss Nan West’s “ Mrs. Fobb’s 
Mantelpiece,”” Lady Southampton’s “‘ Haymaking,”’ Miss 
Pauline Konody’s ‘‘ Oak Leaves,”” Mr. David Jones’s “‘ The 
Jug in the Shadow ” are worth noticing, as are certainly 
Messrs. Gill and Dobson’s beautiful drawings of 
** Nudes.” 

Mr. Gill’s small designs in stone for the Underground 
Railway look much better here than their larger executions 
on the building. 


DRAWINGS BY: R. M. Y. GLEADOWE AT MESSRS. 
COLNAGHI’S 


I do not quite know on what grounds Mr. Gleadowe, 
who is Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Oxford, calls his pencil drawings “‘ so obviously ‘ slight.’ ” 
They appear to be carefully “ wrought ”—too carefully 
in fact—for their lines are uot spontaneous. They are 
pleasant and sensitive, though the expression of form is 
not always as accurate as it is obviously meant to be. 
The most successful drawings, in my opinion, are the 
portraits, especially that of the “‘ Blind Scholar (R. D. 
Hicks)’ and some of the landscapes, notably the one 
called’ “‘ Towel in Fig Tree: Majorca.” His “ nudes ” 
are less so. One imagines the Professor “‘ knows too 
— ” and this knowledge has tended to make him 
timid. 


MR. LUCIEN PISSARRO’S PAINTINGS AND WATER- 

COLOURS, AND MR. HENRIK LUND’S ETCHINGS, 

LITHOGRAPHS AND PAINTINGS AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 


This, I think, is the best show Mr. Lucien Pissarro 
has yet put up. His conception of landscape does not 
admit of a wide range of emotions, in fact, it is un- 
emotional; it deals with a view, and its atmospheric 
envelope as the “ raw material” of a picture. Mr. Pissarro 
does not show in his pictures that trees or hills or houses, 
that sunshine or clouds, fill him with any*pecial sensation. 
He, a son, even in the literal sense, of Impressionism as 
embodied in his father, registers observations with a kind 
of scientific impartiality, only the son is more consciously 
concerned than the elder Pissarro with firmly constructed 
design. It is in this respect that the present exhibition 
seems to me to surpass his last one. There is greater 
variety of structural theme, and perhaps more emphasis 
on recessions. “‘ Mont Caume” (23), “ Poulfenc, Riec” 
(22) and “ View of Youlgreave ” (18) are cases in point 
and specially attractive. The two “ arrangements,” one 
“* En jaune dominant ” (24) of 1921, and a more recent one 
“En bleu dominant ” (13), are deliberate and successful 
colour compositions due, it would seem, not to emotional 
exuberance but to scientific experimentation. 

As so frequently happens in these galleries the 
adjoining pictures form a striking contrast to their 
neighbours. Mr. Henrik Lund is, we are informed, 
“one of the leading representatives of modern Norwegian 
art.” He belongs, obviously, to the older generation; 
he, too, is an impressionist, but, judging from his manner 
of painting, an extremely emotional one. His brushing, 
as well as his designing, strikes one as impetuous rather 
than considered. He seems more at home with persons 
and personalities than with Nature, or those facts of 
Nature which his neighbour here so well understands. His 
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landscape ‘‘ From Schweigaards-Holmen ” has light, air 
and space but the water is not recognizable as such. On 
the other hand, “ The Yachtsman,” a rapid open-air 
sketch, has not only light, air and space but in addition, and 
in spite of the almost total absence of features, is a most 
searching character study ; admirable. Mr. Lund is, in 
fact, a portraitist of great distinction, as not only such 
paintings as “‘ Mrs. Grethe Schon,” “‘ Mr. Alfred Holter ” 
and “ Miss Eleanora Ibsen” show, but also his quite 
excellent series of lithographic portraits called “‘ Victors ” 
(they were published after the armistice in London). 
Mr. Lloyd George and Asquith are perhaps not so 
convincing, but others such as “‘ Marshal Foch,” “ Earl 
Haig,” ‘Earl Beatty” and “ Marshal Joffre” are 
striking impressions. In his etchings there is an 
echo of Zorn, but although the features are often rendered 
with a sensitive contour, they strike one as “ thin” 
compared with the contourless draughtsmanship of the 
lithographs. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AT THE NEW 
BURLINGTON GALLERIES 


On the whole this, the Eighteenth Exhibition of the 
New English Art Club, is a distinct improvement on the 
last few shows. Not that the aims of the club are any 
more clearly demonstrated but there are a greater number 
of interesting contributions; the level of achievement 
seems higher. Here, however, one must make a distinc- 
tion between interesting experiments and clever “ sug- 
gestions ” on the one hand, and finished performances on 
the other. All humbug aside, the grouse of the majority 
of artists, not only of the “‘ New English ” type but all 
others against the academic painter is that the academic 
painter insists on finishing his picture. That the academic 
painter generally perishes in this attempt as an artist is 
his “ fortune of war,” but at least he has died fighting. 
The unacademic painter too often only indulges in 
‘“* manceuvres ”’ where there is no real fighting at all; 
where the firing is all “‘ blank.” 

The object of a painter of pictures is to produce a 
picture, and a picture is not a work of art until it is 
finished; that is to say, requires neither addition nor 
subtraction. Such, for example, is the case with 
Mr. P. H. Padwick’s “ Hastings Beech,” which is possibly 
the only picture here that is truly “ finished,” with 
Mr. David Muirhead’s “ Richmond Castle ” and Professor 
Tonk’s “ Saturday Night in the Vale ” closely following. 
Other pictures which, though in different ways, approach 
this completeness are R. M. Kitchener’s “‘ Judith,” though 
a little too dark, Miss Mabel Greenberg’s “ Esther,” 
Miss Joan Russell’s “‘ The Last Wild Flowers.”” Mr. C. M. 
Gere’s “‘ The Severn” would also belong to this category 
but for the fact that its composition leaves one with the 
feeling -of a lateral continuity cut off abruptly by the 
frame. On the other hand, Mr. Stuart Hill’s two 
admirable landscapes with a proper self-centred rhythm, 
viz., “‘ Landscape in Northern Spain” and “ Thames, 
Chelsea,” are too “ dynamic”; they would tunnel holes 
through their walls. An excellent picture, excellent in 
the Van Goghish sense, is Miss Frances Hodgkin’s “‘ The 
Well,” but it would need a special environment to make it 
“companionable.” Sir Charles Holmes’s “ Gas Works, 
Park Gate,” a tondo, is robbed of its companionable 
qualities by the glaring frame. 

Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson has an almost uncanny 
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flair for what one might call, in Fleet Street terminology, 
pictorial “‘ news value.” His oils, “‘ London Twilight,” 
“* Le Place, Marseilles,” and ‘‘ Wind in the Tree Tops ” 
“are as “newsy” as his watercolours “‘ Marseilles from 
a Window at Bassis,” and ‘‘ Le Vieux Port, Marseilles.” 
His “ news,” however, is strictly esthetical and not to 
be confused with the quite amusing anecdotal art in 
which Mr. J. Kirby delights; his ‘‘ Champion Marrow,” 
and especially ‘“‘ The Staff of the George and Dragon ” 
are good fun. Mr. Ethelbert White’s “ Reclining 
Figure” is a fine study in “ solidity,” all but the left 
leg which, rising, seems to lose all substance. Mr. Joseph 
McCrossan’s ‘‘ Woman entering Civilization” has lacquer 
finish and seems to cry out for application to some article 
other than a wall. Both Miss Adshead’s humorous 
“Lap of Luxury” and Mr. Ernest Procter’s “ On 
Olympus Now” — probably serious — would make 
admirable decorations in a suitable environment. Of 
Sir William Orpen’s three old war subjects I can make 
less now than when I first saw them; they seem to me 
now to be lacking in the fundamental seriousness the 
subjects demand. Mr. Robin Guthrie’s “ Toilet of 
Venus” also seems to me, in spite of its undoubted 
qualities, to be fundamentally pretentious rather than 
serious, and, incidentally, it is a bad composition cut in 
two as it is. Mr., A. R. Griffiths’s “‘ Miner, Resting,” 
on the other hand comes very near to greatness. It has 
or seems to have a Blakeish spirituality. I have no more 
space or I should have liked to deal with watercolours 
and drawings by Messrs. Ethelbert White, Clifford 
Webb, William Grimmond, Alfred Thornton, P. H. 
Jowett, James Grunt, Muirhead Bone, Wilson Steer 
and others more. 


THE EAST LONDON GROUP AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERIES 


“* By coming to the West End,” says the author of the 
foreword to the catalogue of this “‘ East-enders’” show, 
“‘ the group takes its natural place among its fellow artists 
in England.” This is a probably unintentional but 
nevertheless pungent commentary on a significant state 
of affairs. Pictures now belong to the “ west end” of 
life, not to the “‘ east end,” and, what is even more 
relevant, not to its centre. 

The paintings here exhibited under the egis of 
Mr. Sickert are, many of them, admirable, and also 
perhaps surprising, but only to those who have not yet 
realized that zsthetic sensibility lies at the very centre 
of human vitality, subconscious, dormant may be and 
eventually perhaps. atrophied, but there it is or was in 
every one. The child that cannot express itself with 
esthetic sensibility is the abnormal, not the normal one. 
Therefore, if the criteria of zsthetical expression are 
reduced to the level of the child, or thereabouts, anyone 
who covers a canvas with pigments following his natural 
instincts is co ipso an artist. 

The “ East London Group,” whose first exhibition 
in the Whitechapel Art Gallery I unfortunately missed, 
appears to consist of people who have enough vitality, 
enough enthusiasm left over from the day’s toil to paint 
pictures although they are neither children nor trained 
artists. That fact alone would mark them out from their 
fellows. They are the “chiens cailloux,” the Douaniers 
Rousseau of London, and unless I am much mistaken 
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PORTRAIT 


By Miss Chantal Quenneville 
At the Claridge Gallery 


some of them, notably Mr. Steggles, Mr. Hattemore, 
Mr. Osborne, Mr. Hawthorne (the Chairman) and 
Mr. John Cooper (the President) would—were they 
Frenchmen and, preferably, dead—already command 
high prices. At all events, if all the members of the 
East London group feel their subjects deeply these 
gentlemen possess the faculty of giving their feelings 
considered expression. The following paintings seem to 
me to possess exceptional merits in this _ respect: 
Mr. Steggles’s “‘ The Park Seat” and “‘ The Railway ”’; 
Mr. Elwin Hawthorne’s “ Railway Bridge,” “ Old Ford 
Road,” “‘ Epping,” and a street stene called “‘ Land- 
scape ”’; Mr. John Cooper’s “ On the Spa”; Mr. Hatte- 
more’s “‘ The Coroner’s Court” and “ Still-life ”’; 
Mr. C. Osborne’s ‘“‘ Sunday Morning, Farringdon 
Road,” and ‘“‘ Clerkenwell Roofs.” I am a little sus- 
picious about Mr. William Coldstream’s “ Interior” and 
several of Mr. Murroe Fitzgerald’s contributions, which 
seem to me to show signs of “ outside ”—i.e. professional 
influence. Mr. Sickert’s paintings are here, I suppose, 
in order to prove that one can be a “ trained” artist 
without necessarily losing one’s contact with the east end 
—or, indeed, the centre of life. 


MODERN BRITISH PAINTINGS AT MESSRS. 
COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 


The most unusual picture in this small exhibition of 
picked examples of modern English art is, without}a 
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doubt, Mr. Glyn Philpot’s symbolical “‘ Repose on the 
Flight into Egypt,” about which the reader will find a 
note by another writer in these pages, and which is illus- 
trated in our frontispiece. Amongst the artists represented 
the names of Sir D. Y. Cameron, Sir Charles Holmes, 
Messrs. Munnings, McBey, Brockhurst and Dodd will 
suffice to give an indication of quality. Sir Charles 
Holmes’s landscapes “‘ Robinson ” and “ Littlehampton ” 
are both gloomy but convincing. Sir D. Y. Cameron’s 
“Autumn in Menteith” shows that famous plain in a 
dramatic light and rather different from that artist’s usual 
colour scheme. Mr. A. J. Munnings’s “ The Green 
Caravan”’ is exceptionally subtle in tone and firm in 
design. Mr. McBey’s “ Grey Day, Riva,” seems to me 
to be lacking in stamina both as regards general design 
and individual forms. Mr. Kirby’s “‘ Boat Race” is 
very entertaining and would be still more so if the 
perspective of the boats and the launches were a little 
truer. Mr. Brockhurst’s “ L’Eventail” is too voulu 
to give one complete satisfaction. Mr. Dodd’s “ Spring 
in the Suburbs,” on the other hand, is an admirably 
sincere rendering of the “suburban scene” quite 
apart from the more purely esthetical aspects. The 
contrast between Mr. Muirhead’s rather indeterminate 
treatment of architectural structure in his “‘ Chepstow 
Castle” and the uncompromising determination of 
“Park Crescent, Portland Place,” by Mr. Algernon 
Newton is striking and illustrates the fact that modern 
art is much more various in its forms of expression than 
it was even a generation ago. Other specially attractive 
pictures are Mr. Charles Wedgwood’s “ Sun and Rain, 
Cotswolds,” and Mr. George Thomson’s “‘ Flowerpieces.” 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND 
WATERCOLOURS BY H. S. TUKE, R.A., R.W.S., 
AT THE COOLING GALLERIES 


This memorial exhibition of the late H. S. Tuke’s, 
R.A., paintings and watercolours proves once again what 
we all knew but found not always easy to acknowledge, 
namely, that he was an admirable painter of the natural 
scene. The difficulty one experienced was largely the 
artist’s own fault; year after year, one lost count how many 
of them, he would insist on telling the world that the 
adolescent body, naked but bathed in sunlight and water, 
is beautiful. But it was always the same body—or so it 
seemed—even when there was a group of them in the 
same picture, it was the same sunlight, the same water, 
the same boat, the same rock; the artist seemed to be 
pursued by a monomania, gripped by an idée fixe—and 
unfortunately this exhibition does little or nothing to 
destroy that impression; at least, such a pleasant sunny 
thing as “ The Italian Flag at Marseilles” or the 
Whistlerian and romantic “ Nocturne” is plainly not 
enough to cancel the boredom of the endless, if 
admirable nudes, nude studies, bathing groups and 
basking groups. But what a pity it is! 


. 
ENRY RUSHBURY’S, A.R.A., DRAWINGS OF 
OME AT MESSRS. JAMES CONNELL’S 
GALLERIES 


I have never been in Rome. I am, therefore, not 
qualified to express an opinion as to the truth with which 
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I know Rome 
intimately from photographs and can testify to the 
artist’s conscientious respect for architectural facts; or 
perhaps I should be more cautious and say that I was 


Mr. Rushbury has interpreted its spirit. 


unable to discern any “ liberties ” taken. Mr. Rushbury 
is a wonderful draughtsman, a consummate technician, 
so that one derives great pleasure from his work, especially 
where the colour touches are merely subservient to the 
line drawing, alone from the enjoyment of his crafts- 
manship, as, for example, in the dramatic “ Baths of 
Caracalla,” the simple “ Piazza del Circo Neroniano,” 
the moonlight blue of the “‘ Santa Croce in Gerusalemme,” 
the “‘ Pantheon,” the “‘ Ospizio di San Michele,” in fact— 
with the exception of the more painting-like water- 
colours such as “ The Appian Way” and “ Priests on 
the Pincio ’—all of the fifty subjects. 

But I am left wondering. Is this really the spirit of 
Rome? If so, I must mourn the loss of another illusion. 


THE LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
92 NEW BOND STREET 


Whether it was because the principal part of the present 
show was housed on the ground floor and under better 
conditions of light than in previous cases, or whether 
the level of achievement has really suddenly risen, this 
exhibition struck me as being almost uniformly admirable. 
The “ London Artists’ Association ’’ does now seem to 
stand for something more than the economic benefit 
of a few fortunate painters. It has here declared a 
principle, namely, that painters should paint with pig- 
ments and that pigments should not represent light and 
shade but be colours. I mean: They do not disguise 
the facts of their medium and they utilize their colours 
frankly as colours and not as handmaids of illusional 
realism. On the other hand, the members of this 
association have almost completely repudiated distortions 
and abstractions. They have come down to the public. 
Mr. Roger Fry—would one believe it !—even calls one of 
his pictures “‘ After Lunch ”’ ! as pretty a bit of rusticating 
gentility as the most ardent champion of sentimental 
association could desire. But it is not any the worse for 
that as a work of art. That is the whole point. 
In the house of art are “many mansions”; and why 
should not one man enjoy his luncheon whilst the other 
delights in the scenery and a third lose himself in a day- 
dream of zsthetical abstraction. 

But to return to mos moutons. All the artists here 
seem agreed that it is through the manipulation of colour 
that they must appeal to the eye, positive colour. So 
that we have effects of light, of volume, of recession, or 
rhythmic patterns with not merely a movement in a 
vertical but also in an horizontal plane all expressed >v 
colour and not by neutral tone or light-and-shade. © 
the fourteen artists represented nearly every one can 
register at least one success, but for various reasons the 
following appealed to my judgment most: Mr. Adeney’s 
two sunny Majorcan scenes, Mr. Keith Baynes’ “ Cast 
and Flowers ” and the almost overwhelming brilliance 
of ‘‘ Flowers,” a “‘ red riot ”; the charming blue harmony 
of Mr. Douglas Davidon’s “ Martin’s Farm ”; Mr. Roger 
Fry’s very sober but also subtle “ Roman Bath” and 
“Hotel Garden”; Mr. Duncan Grant’s “ Still-life,” 
though it seems a little too long for its design. (A more 
important painting of his, so I was told, had been 
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temporarily removed.) Mr. Pitchforth’s very substantial 
“‘ Girl Dressing ”; Mr. Frederick Porter’s “‘ voluminous ” 
“* Catfield Staithe ”; Mr. Roberts’s humour as expressed 
in “ Beach Fun” is beginning to assume the flavour of 
“chestnuts”; Mr. Edward Wolfe’s graphological 
technique gives me the feeling of chromatic weakness 
in spite of its violence; Mr. George Barnes’ rigidity as 
seen in the design of “ Rascasse”’ robs his colour of 
vibration. 


I infinitely regret that want of space prevents me from 
giving the Exhibition “‘ for the Slender Purse,” organized 
by the British Institute of Industrial Art and held in the 
North Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
lengthy notice it deserves, but the exhibition remains 
open until December 18th, so that our London readers 
at least will have an opportunity of judging its significance. 
It is the most important exhibition yet held by this useful 
and laudable organization, though the sub-title “ For 
the Slender Purse’ must be understood in a strictly 
relative sense. Not the least interesting section of the 
show is that “ Illustrating certain modern Tendencies in 
European Industrial Art,” brought together by Miss 
Margaret Bulley and offering plentiful food for thought. 

Want of space also makes it impossible to notice 
the Royal Institute’s Exhibition which is full of good 
things for those who are not hampered by an exacting 
taste. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mr. Adrian Daintrey’s exhibition of oils and water- 
colours at the Redfern Gallery shows that he has a feeling 
for light and air as regards Nature and a feeling for 
character in relation to portraiture, but his work seems to 
suffer from a lack of concentration, he leaves one in doubt 
as to his true aim. 


Mr. Tunnicliffe’s show of watercolour drawings at the 
Lefévre Galleries suffers from the fact that all the pictures 
are of exactly the same size and shape, only one, “‘ Gaws- 
worth Church,” is an upright, all the other forty-two are 
horizontals and all are framed alike. Moreover, seen in 
this uniformity, one is also aware of a monotony in colour 
and design—neither of which are as forceful and stimula- 
ting as one would expect from this virile etcher of animals. 
“Moreton Old Hall,” “ Bosley Locks, Evening,” 
“Richmond Hill Bridge, Macclesfield,” and ‘ The 
Clothes’ Line ” stand out as exceptions that prove the 
rule. 


At Messrs. Greatorex’s Galleries, Mr. Wallace Wood 
shows a number of efficient watercolours done in the 
orthodox manner, and of which the Egyptian scenes, 
notably “‘ Temple at Edfu,” the “‘ Dahabiyeh ” and the 
“Nile Boat” are the best. Lady Scott shows her 
sculpture, many mew pieces amongst them. Lady 
Scott’s technique is not as efficient in her material as 
Mr. Wallace Wood is in his, but what she lacks in efficiency 
she makes up for in spirit. “‘ Antony Bernard” and 
“Robert Lynd ” are “ undisciplined ” in technique but 
full of vitality. “ The late Edwin S$. Montagu—Sketch 
of a statue erected at Calcutta ”’—also suggests more 
vitality than sculpturesque form. “ Sir John Simon” 


and especially the “‘ Marquis of Reading” are in both 
respects unexceptionable and, indeed, admirable. But 
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HEAD OF VENUS (Bronze) 


By Aristide Maillol 
Galerie Alfred Flechtheim, Dusseldorf 


what a strange idea for a “‘ Garden Fountain ” : a concrete 
basin out of which appears two raised arms and hands 
—it suggests a scene from an inferno. 


The exhibition of paintings of Connemara by Stephen 
Bone and Sine Mackinnon at The Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery proves the lady’s to be the stronger and more 
original talent. Mr. Stephen Bone is good straight- 
forward recording, but Miss Mackinnon’s is commentary. 
Mr. Bone’s scenes are recognizable as “‘ Irish” by deduc- 
tion or inference; Miss Mackinnon’s are “ Irish” in 
spirit. I suspect the difference may be due to man’s 
natural diffidence; wishing to make sure, he is slower to 
progress, whilst woman, once she has overcome the 
initial fear of “ treading,” does not hesitate to “ rush 
in.” Both young artists have visited the same scenes, both 
have recorded their impressions; both have talent as 
proved by Mr. Bone’s “ Urrisbeg and Cashel from Bally- 
conneely ” and Miss Mackinnon’s “‘ Three of the ‘ Twelve 
Pins’ of Connemara,” to mention only two typical 
watercolours, but, meanwhile, Miss Mackinnon has the 
advantage : her work is more entertaining. 


The exhibition of Old Mezzotint Portraits at Messrs. 
Dunthorne’s Rembrandt Galleries is altogether admirable 
on account of its many brilliant impressions. Amongst 
the specially interesting proofs I note a first state of 
“ Francis Noel Clarke Mundy and his Grandson” by 
C. Turner, after R. R. Reinagle, a first state of “ The 
Younger Children of George III” by V. Green, after 
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B. West; a second state of “‘ Mrs. Musters ” by Walker, 
after Romney; a first state of “‘ Nelson ” by Bell, after 
Beechey; the two brilliant tours de force by Earlom, 
after van Huysum’s “ Fruit and Flower Pieces,” and 
others. 


As was the case in The Fine Art Society’s previous 
Exhibition of Flower Paintings, one is struck again with 
the fact that whilst there are many painters who can paint 
flower pieces “‘ from Nature,” and do it well, there are but 
few who can digest Nature sufficiently well to produce art. 
Amongst the latter are here Miss Margaret Smith with 
her “Sea Horse”; Mr. Maxwell Armfield with his 
“ Autumn Fair”; and, if not in quite so pronounced a 
degree, Mr. Allan Gwynne-Jones, with his “ Autumn 
Hedgerow Plants and Berries”; Mr. W. M. Milner’s old 
gold “Colour Group”; Lady Patricia Ramsay with 
“Red Hot Pokers”’; Miss Muriel Wilson with “ Red 
Peonies”’; whilst among the good paintings are also 
Mr. James Paterson’s “ Iris,” Miss Court’s “ Sweet 
Sultans,” Miss Beatrice Bland’s “ Flowers in Sunlight ” 
and several others. 


Our illustrations above and facing page 364 
are from an exhibition of modern watercolours in 
Mr. Paterson’s Gallery in Bond Street. Joseph Crawhall 
was a truly magnificent artist, whose peculiar talent is 
at the moment perhaps not as well recognized as it 
deserves to be. His power of suggesting both form and 
movement, his respect for art combined with his worship 
of Nature, has an analogy only in the brush drawings of 
the Far East. 
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Our illustration on page 379 is from Miss 
Chantal Quenneville’s Exhibition of paintings in 
Oil, Tempera, Caseine and Wax, at the Claridge 
Gallery. Only an expert could tell the differences 
of these media as the artist uses them, for in 
her hands they all have the same blonde effect. 
But Mile. Quenneville is an artist of discriminating 
taste particularly admirable in her portraiture, 
where her strong draughtsmanship is best seen. 
Her landscapes seem a little lacking in stamina. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF GOODS 
MADE BY WAR-DISABLED MEN AT THE 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


A more comprehensive exhibition of things 
which it would tax even able-bodied men to make 
could hardly be conceived, for it seems to com- 
prise almost everything from firewood to poetry, 
from pictures to poultry houses. 

The object of the exhibition is so good and 
the success of the organizers, judging from 
the crowds of visitors, so complete that it 
seems both ungracious and superfluous to 
cavil. Moreover, by the time these lines appear 
in print the exhibition will have closed its 
doors. But it is an annual event and I must 
be allowed to make a comment which may 
possibly be taken to heart by some of the 


By Joseph CSrawhall firms or organizations exhibiting. Whilst, no 


By permission of Mr. W. Paterson and Messrs. Gurney and Fackson 


doubt, the quality of the goods is as excellent as 
the organizers claim, there is equally no doubt 
that many of the things made are in very poor 
taste. Were this merely due to the natural bent of the 
war-disabled men, one would not make any comment 
about it, but the point rather is that the natural taste 
of these or any men would prevent them from producing 
examples of sophisticated ugliness, an ugliness which is 
due to misguidance. It is as easy, nay, easier and 
more natural,” to produce a beautiful thing as it is to 
make some of the “ atrocities” offered for sale—a fact 
amply proved by the large number of beautiful, or at 
least unexceptionable things produced under proper 
direction. And a second point: 

“It should be remembered,” says a circular issued 
by the organizers, “ that in nearly all cases the men have 
to be trained first and that it often takes two or more 
disabled men to turn out the same work as one able- 
bodied man and yet an ExcELLENT QUALITY is maintained 
and the Goops sOLD AT COMPETITIVE Prices.” If the 
goods made under such conditions, i.e. two men doing 
the work of one, can be sold at “ competitive prices ” 
these men must be underpaid. Would it therefore not be 
better to train the men to make such articles as need 
not be. sold at competitive prices. Much of the energy 
seems misdirected or misapplied—especially in respect of 
zsthetical design. 


CONTINENTAL NOTES 


A new catalogue of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
dealing with the German and Netherlandish masters 
has just been issued by the Paul Cassirer Verlag of 
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Berlin. It contains 500 illustrations which consequently 
cover nearly the whole of these sections of the museum 
contents. Two further volumes embracing Dutch and 
Flemish painting of the seventeenth century and Italian, 
Spanish and French painting of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are to follow shortly. 


The recent auction of Old Master Drawings and 
Engravings held by Messrs. Holstein and Puppel of Berlin, 
made record prices, often exceeding their forecasts 
(German auctioneers having adopted the useful practice 
of publishing forecasts in their auction catalogues) by quite 
considerable amounts. For example, amongst the 
drawings, Hans Baldung Grien’s ‘“‘ Old Woman” 
brought Rm. 15,000 (forecast Rm. 10,000). Rem- 
brandt’s “ Nude Couple,” Rm. 10,500 (forecast 
Rm. 8,000); an anonymous woodcut of 1470 realized 
Rm. 2,700 (forecast Rm. 2,000); Goltzins’s ‘‘ Christo- 
pher Plantin,” Rm. 1,350 (forecast Rm. 400); Rembrandt’s 
** Self-portrait with Fur Cap and Coat,” Rm. 2,200 
(forecast Rm. 1,000); his “* La Petite Tombe,” Rm. 16,000 
(forecast Rm. 10,000) and so on. 


Leipzig.—A total of over 700,000 goldmarks was ob- 
tained by Messrs. Boerners at the great sale of old engrav- 
ings and drawings, which took place at Leipzig on Novem- 
ber § to 7, 1929. The very highest price paid for a single 
item was 80,500 reichsmarks, for a beautiful early state of 
Rembrandt’s large etching called “‘ The Three Crosses,” 
which is a record price for this plate. Another impression 
of the same etching in a later, but most brilliant state 





HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN 
Galerie dz France, Paris 
(See page 384) 


By Renoir 


and Notes 





ST. FRANCIS IN MEDITATION 


From the collection of Baron von Lauria 


By El Greco 
Sold at Messrs. Paul Cassirer and Helbing, Berlin, Nov. 6, 1929 


fetched 26,450 marks, also a record price. Other high 
prices given at this sale are quoted in the following list :— 


CATALOGUE 162. 


(134) Master F. v. B. (van Briigge?), “ St. Antony,” 
Rm. 10,925; (224) Diirer, “ St. Eustace,” Rm. 27,025, 
(232) “‘ Melancholy,” Rm. 9,775, (244) “ The Knight, 
Death and the Devil,” Rm. 17,825; (427) Mair, “ The 
Nativity,” Rm. 13,225; (438) Meckenem, ‘ Ornament,” 
Rm. 11,500; (440) Master E. S., “ St. Petrus,” Rm. 
12,075; (589) Rembrandt, “The Hundred Guilder 
Print,” Rm. 8,280; (600) “ St Jerome reading,” Rm. 
3,280, (625) “ Canal with a large boat,” Rm. 6,900; 
(796) Debucourt “‘ Les Deux Baisers,” Rm. 15,525, (797) 
** Le Compliment—Les Bouquets,”’ Rm. 12,075. 


CATALOGUE 163. 


(4) Avercamp, ‘‘ Winter ” (watercolour), Rm. 3,220; 
(8) Battem, ‘“‘ Winter” (watercolour), Rm. 2,875; 
(25) Borssom, “ The Windmill” (watercolour), Rm 
3,220; (45) Cuyp, “ Landscape ” (drawing), Rm. 9,200; 
(46) “* River ” (drawing), Rm. 3,100; (106) Neyts,“ Land- 
scape”’ (watercolour), Rm. 2,070; (148) Verhaecht, 
“* Landscape ” (drawing), Rm. 2,070. 
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Our illustration on p. 381 of MailJ-''s Venus represents 
an example from the exhibition o- French drawings, 
watercolours and bronzes “Since Cézanne” which is 
being held at the Galerie Alfred Flechtheim in Berlin. It 
contains fifteen drawings by Seurat, watercolours and 
drawings by Renoir (the property of Jean Renoir, his 
second son); also Degas, Lautrec, Van Gogh, Matisse, 
Derain, Braque, Laurencin and Picasso. The Sculpture 
includes bronzes by Renoir, Degas, Gauguin, and 
especially Maillol and Braneusi. 


The original of Renoir’s “ Head of a Young Woman ” 
(see page 383) is from an interesting collection of paintings 
at the Galerie de France. The exhibition includes also 
examples of Cézanne, Gauguin, Pissarro, Utrillo, Derain and 
such “‘ jeunes de réel talent” as Bichy, Boris, Cossio, etc. 


Our illustration facing page 353 represents one of the 
smaller watercolours figuring in Mr. Fyzee Rahamin’s 
Exhibition at the new Burlington Galleries which will open 
on December 4. Mr. Rahamin is also showing cartoons 
and designs connected with the decorations of New Delhi 
which were recently discussed and reproduced in these 
pages. 





PIAZZA S. MARCO, VENICE 


By H. de Waroguier 


The picture reproduced here, “ Piazza S. Marco, 
Venice,” by Henry de Waroquier, is one of an interesting 
collection of modern masters now on view at the Galérie 
Colette Weil, Paris. M.de Waroquier is a painter whose 


work is now much sought after by art collectors on the 
Continent. 


PERSIAN MINIATURES. 


Persian miniatures were much neglected during recent 
centuries, while collectors were concentrating upon 
primitive and renaissance art. 


The royal libraries and the collections of wealthy 
connoisseurs were closed, and the few illustrated manu- 
scripts which could be found in Europe were not such as 


to create the wave of admiration which is felt now for 
Persian art. 


Little by little, however, through wars and other 
causes, the treasures of Persia have become available, and 
it is essentially in miniature art that the history of this 
wonderful land can be followed step by step. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PERSIAN OFFICER 
By Riza Abbassi 
Collection Demotte 


We illustrate here two specimens of Persian miniatures 


from the well-known Demotte Collection in Paris, part of 
which is at the moment on exhibition in New York. 





FUNERAL OF SFAN MARI, SON OF GUSHTASP, 
KING OF PERSIA 


Book of the Kings of Firdansi Tauris, about 1310 


Collection Demotte 
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FIG. I. PASSAGE IN THE MONASTERY OF LA 


VERNA BEFORE RESTORATION 


THE RESTORATIONS AT LA VERNA, ST. 


and Notes 





FIG. Il. PASSAGE AT THE MONASTERY OF LA 
VERNA AFTER RESTORATION 


FRANCIS MOUNTAIN 


WORK UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARCHITECT, ALFREDO LENSI 


La Verna, the rugged mountain home of St. Francis, 
is near enough to Florence to be visited by motor-car in 
a day. The road, over the Consumma Pass, is through 
wild and indescribably lovely country where, below in 
the valley, Poppi, with its well-restored medieval castle, 
can also be visited. 

It was on a day in summer, in 1215, that St. Francis 
first climbed the steep slopes of La Verna. Ih 1216 he 
laid the first stones of the Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angioli. This church was enlarged in 1250, and con- 
secrated in 1260. There are two other churches at La 
Verna—the Basilica of Santa Maria Magyiore, begun in 
1348, and the Church of the Stigmata, begun in 1263. 
This last was built 
on the rocks on which 
St. Francis had 
passed the night in 
prayer, and where, 
at dawn on Sep- 
tember 14, 1224, he 
received the stigmata. 

These churches, 
with the large mon- 
astery where there 
are also many cells 
for visitors, make a rr 
strange group on the : ny 
heights. Built close XXX 
together, and at eee . 
different times, they i 
had lost all definite 
character from the 
number of _ their 
builders. 

A Florentine 
architect, Alfredo 
Lensi, was asked to 
undertake the restor- 
ation of this 





FIG. III. 





THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DEGLI ANGIOLI, LA 
VERNA. Showing the partly hidden altar of Andrea and Giovanni della Robbia 


heterogeneous mass to its earlier simplicity. Lensi felt, 
as we all feel, that often in the work of restoration much 
belonging to periods later than the original building is 
needlessly destroyed. But at La Verna the solid architecture 
of earlier days had been very roughly treated, as we can 
see in the photographs. With the help of plans, and 
through his own knowledge of ancient buildings, he was 
able to show once more their early Tuscan simplicity 
of line, that great beauty of the architecture of that period. 

Fig. I shows the corridor of the convent as a tunnel, 
whilst in Fig. II we see the pillars free, and supporting 
the roof, as in their original position. 

In the illustration of the Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angioli (Fig. IID) 
there are many 
decorations of the 
eighteenth century 
and later, dear to 
the heart of anti- 
quarians of the 
Wardour Street type. 
Here, these things 
were out of place, 
and hid the beautiful 
altars of Andrea and 


Giovanni della 
Robbia. Fig. IV 
shows the church 
as it was before, 


and as it now is. 

The architect 
had Fig. V_ taken 
when part of the 
plaster had been 
moved, showing 
where the filled-in 
arches and the loggia, 
with its pillars, had 
been. 
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FIG. IV. THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DEGLI ANGIOLI 


AFTER RESTORATION 


This is only one of many most interesting 
restorations that are continually being undertaken 
by Italian architects. It is a form of work that 
interests architects throughout Europe, having 
in it always something of surprise, though often, 
as in the present work of restoration at St. 
Mark’s, Venice, not of a pleasant kind. In 
strengthening a pillar, the architect finds, too 
often, that cracks appear on an arch above, 
and having supported the foundations of a 
wall does not, always, mean the end of his work. 

YOI MARAINI. 





“THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT,” BY GLYN 
PHILPOT, R.A. 
See colour plate facing p. 317) 


The minds of painters may be directed, 
variously, towards the groundlings, the critics, 
vulgarity, respectability, tradition, the passing 
mode, technical excellence, or the high heavens. 

When the last direction is followed, lasting 
and universal pictures may ensue. Before 
these rare works temporary shibboleths, as, for 
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example, that which derides allegory, in spite 
of Blake and Botticelli, go down in ridicule. 
Such a picture is the present subject. 

Across the inchoate rocks of primeval 
earth dawn comes, pallid and crescent. In 
this light of the approaching early humanity, 
the man-beasts stand and gaze, curious, 
ignorant or intelligent, offering salutation to 
the dawn, or watching that which the dawn 
brings. A great past creature, dark and 
negroid, lies broken or dead in the sand of 
Egypt. Thespirit of Egypt—mystic, exquisite, 
awfully alive, unexpounded—arches itself 
like a bridge from that dead thing, to brood 
over the Lord of the coming light. Under 
this guardianship the Madonna lies asleep 
and veiled, only her hand leading the eye to 
the crux of the whole vision, the tiny Child’s 
head. 

It is easy to read another’s vision wrongly. 
There are three entities on such occasions—the 
vision, the first seer, and he who sees the 
vision brought to canvas. The last can only 
record his own reading, but he may be well 
assured that the executive power, so potent 
in this case, is only means toend. The end 
is the exaltation of the spirit of man, by 
bringing him face to face with the stupendous 
happenings of the world. This seems to be 
significance, the aim and reason of art. 

JESSICA STEPHENS. 


* THE CRIES OF LONDON” 


Our readers who will remember our 
article on this series in the November issue 
of APOLLO will be interested to learn that a 
set of this rare series, ‘‘ The Cries of London,” 
in extremely good condition, was recently 
sold at Messrs. Boerners, Leipsig, and 
acquired by Messrs. Colnaghi, of London. 





FIG. V. MONASTERY OF LA VERNA: LOGGIA OF THE HOSPITAL 


